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WILSON & Co. 





Packers and Provisioners 


Wilson & Co. has a real, genuine interest in its employees 


and their welfare. 


Improvement of working conditions is controlled by a com- 
mittee of workmen, who consider al suggestions received 
and then recommend such action as the case merits. Their 


recommendation in nearly every instance is final. 


Wilson & Co. has also signed the letter to Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, offering to continue for one year after peace 
is declared all the existing agreements with labor. 


It is the wish of Wilson & Co. to make conditions in its 
plants such as to attract and hold the highest class of labor. 


All foremen and others having men and women working 
under them are instructed and closely follow the instructions 
of Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, President of Wilson & Co., to 
treat employees as they wish to be treated. 


The policy of the Company is to treat fairly and squarely 
with Labor, Producer, Consumer and the Government. 


WILSON & CO. 
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American Labor in Convention 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


Federation of Labor began its sessions on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City June 9. 

With the convention but partly through with its great task, it is apparent at 

this writing that the gathering of 1919 is a new high mark in the progress of American labo~. 

Outstanding in the proceedings thus far is the convention’s firm determinatior to stand 

by the established principles of American labor and to continue the practices that have 

resulted in the building of the soundest and most stable labor movement in the modern 
world. 

Bolshevism and its kindred manifestations of error have been firmly set aside as having 
no place in the calculations of those who are engaged in the struggle for the sake of actually 
achieving definite progress. The convention expressed its deliberate conviction that out 
of these things can come no good, and that through the tactics proposed by the advocates 
of chaos and disorder there can come nothing but the undoing of progress and the enthron- 
ing of darkness and despair. 

Withdrawal of American troops from Russia is called for in the action dealing with 
the Russian situation, but “the dictatorship of the proletariat’ found only condemnation 
at the hands of the organized American working people. The action of the convention was 
taken solely on the principle involved. The debate was upon that issue. The verdict 
was that the principle of dictatorship is without any redeeming quality and must be 
condemned by every believer in democracy. 

The voting on the question of recognition of the so-called soviet government was by 
‘“‘yea” and “‘nay.”” There was no count, so sweeping was the vote by which American 
labor expressed its decision not to countenance in any manner the doctrines of the dic- 
tators in Moscow. Possibly twenty voices voted “nay.’’ In the debate there was almost 
no defense of the Lenine regime. Advocates of Bolshevism who have been active outside 
the convention did not make enough progress to secure a registering of their propaganda 
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within the Federation meeting. The indication is clear. The faith of the American 
worker is in democracy. It is his hope, his idea] and his proved vehicle of progress. The 
vote in the convention may be taken as a true indication of the failure of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in America. 

Again, on the Mooney question the convention declared itself squarely. The con- 
vention felt and expressed the deepest and most sincere interest in the struggle to secure 
for Mooney a fair trial, but it denied to any outside organization the right to use the labor 
movement to secure through economic pressure a political result. 

The same judgment was asserted in the case of the Soldiers, Sailors and Marines’ 
Protective Association when the convention expressed the greatest interest in the indus- 
trial welfare of the returning fighters, but denied the right of any organization outside the 
bona fide trade union movement to deal for the workers in the question of terms and 
conditions of employment. 

To a large measure the vital points of constructive interest before the convention are 
dealt with in the report of the Executive Council. This report placed before the convention 
a mass of information relating to Labor’s achievements during the year and its problems 
of the present. The most important portions of that extremely valuable and highly inter- 
esting and informative report are presented herewith for the information of the movement 
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generally. 
In this issue the main portion of the report is presented, with the exception of those parts 


already published in the form of reports from special committees—the “ Reconstruction 
Program,” printed in the February issue, and “‘ No Political Party,” in January. There are 


also omitted those sections containing reports of the A. F. of L. building trustees, the 
secretary and treasurer. The remainder of the report will be published in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, together with a complete and detailed review of the work 


of the Atlantic City Convention. 


Following is:from the report of the Executive Council: 


LIBERTY BOND PURCHASE 


True to its record of supporting the 
government in its just cause during the 
war and in furtherance of that purpose, 
the American Federation of Labor sub- 
scribed $10,000 to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan and $10,000 to the Fifth Loan, 
making a total of $50,000 invested in 
Liberty Bonds in the United States. 

In addition, since we reported upon this 
subject to the St. Paul Convention, the 
purchase of $5,000 of Canadian Victory 
Loan Bonds has been effected, making a 
total of $15,000 of Victory Bonds. 

It is regrettable that there is no exact 
record of the amount subscribed by our 
affiliated organizations and their member- 
ship to the various bond issues of the United 
States and the Canadian government, for 
beyond doubt millions of dollars have been 
invested in this way, as well as in War 
Savings Stamps. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


When the armistice was signed on Novem- 
ber llth, 1918, American labor was en- 
gaged in a constantly increasing effort 
to produce supplies and munitions of war. 
Until just a few days before that event, 
the workers of America had expected that 
their utmost efforts in war production 
would be necessary for a considerable period 
to come in order to insure victory for the 
democratic cause. The ardor of spirit 
and unity of purpose of the American 
working people were unequalled anywhere 
in the whole world theatre of war. The 
armistice and the consequent cessation of 
hostilities found every activity in a state 
of impatient speed toward victory. 

Military documents and records and the 
official statements of national chiefs who 
were in most intimate touch with affairs 
on the western front at the hour of the 
German collapse certify that the very 
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magnitude and ardor of the work being 
done at home was one of the principal 
factors in bringing about the precipitous 
rout of autocracy through the crumbling 
of the armies. The American labor move- 
ment may feel a spirit of pride in having 
made so magnificent a contribution to the 
triumph of the cause of the world’s demo- 
cratic peoples. 

The signing of the armistice and the 
beginning of peace negotiations reversed the 
whole impulse of the nation and turned the 
common thought of the people toward the 
tremendous task of placing the nation’s 
life once more on a peace basis. Among 
the workers of America there had been 
the conviction formed in the beginning of 
hostilities—a conviction justified by the 
whole thought and purpose contained in 
the nation’s declaration of war—that the 
return to a peace basis should not involve 
merely a readjustment and a return to 
conditions that were normal prior to the 
war but should involve true reconstruction 
in such a manner as to make permanent 
the democratic advances made during the 
period of the war, and because of the war, 
and to insure natural achievement of con- 
tinued progress. 

We felt that this thought concerning 
the reconstruction of our life along funda- 
mental lines is excellently expressed in 
the report of the Special Committee on 
Reconstruction which has been approved 
by us and is submitted as a part of this 
report. It is our conviction that if re- 
construction is to bring to the working 
people the opportunities for broader and 
freer lives to which they rightly and justly 


aspire, the developments and events lead- , 


ing in that direction must be along the 
lines laid down in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction. The committee 
makes no excursion into the perhaps at- 
tractive field of abstract and doctrinaire 
theorizing, but confines itself strictly to a 
study of those things which are at once 
possible and practicable, recommending to 
the nation a course that not only can be 
pursued but that in logic and justice must 
be pursued. 


Labor Missions Sent Abroad 


Until the moment of signing the armistice 
the activities of the American Federation 
of Labor had been constantly expanding 
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and increasing in breadth and intensity. 
Not only was. every possible effort being 
expended at home but contact with the 
working people of other nations was steadily 
developing out of the necessities of war. 
In the whole field of allied hostilities there 
was a tendency toward bringing into closer 
contact the various peoples engaged in the 
war against the Central Powers, in order 
that at each step there might be complete 
understanding and sympathy. 

Prior to the convention of June, 1918, 
our Federation had sent one mission abroad 
to confer and advise with the labor move- 
ments of our allied countries. It also had 
sent a mission to confer with the labor 
movement of Mexico. Both of these mis- 
sions had completed their tasks at the time 
the 1918 convention was held. The mis- 
sion that had just returned from Europe 
recommended and earnestly urged that 
President Gompers undertake a mission 
to the labor movements of Europe and that 
everything possible be done to bring about 
a closer contact and a better understanding. 

At the St. Paul Convention the Labor 
Mission just returned from Europe reported 
as follows: 

“In addition to the great respect and 
admiration manifested on every hand for 
President Gompers, both from the repre- 
sentatives of the masses of labor with 
whom we, came in contact, as well as the 
representatives of the governments of Great 
Britain and France, we have been impor- 
tuned to urge upon him a visit to those 
countries at the earliest possible time. We, 
therefore, recommend to the Executive 
Council and we trust and hope through the 
Executive Council to the convention, that 
President Gompers be authorized and re- 
quested to uvdertake such a mission at 
an early date and before the close of this 


year 


The convention approved the report of 
the committee to which this section of the 
report was referred, as follows: 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
a compliance on the part of President 
Gompers with this suggestion and request 
on the part of the government, the people 
and the labor movements of Great Britain 
and France would be of inestimable value, 
not only to the peoples of these two countries 
but to our own as well. We therefore 
recommend that President Gompers be 
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instructed and is hereby authorized and 
requested to proceed to Europe at the earliest 
time consistent with the duties and obliga- 
tions here, and his own judgment aud 
convenience.’ 

In addition to this, Resolution No. 130 
contained the following: 

“Resolved, That Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
be, and hereby is, authorized to go to 
Italy at his earliest convenience, there to 
maintain the principles of our Federation,” 
etc. 

The committee reported and the con- 
vention concurred in the following: 

“Your committee concurs in this reso- 
lution and recommends its adoption with 
the suggestion that President Gompers’ 
visit to Italy be arranged so as to conform 
to the time he visits Great Britain and 
France. 

It was highly advisable at that time, 
when the German armies were pressing 
most vigorously upon the allied lines and 
when great numbers were feeling keenly 
sheer exhaustion after four years of terrific 
struggle, that the invigorating message 
of hope and cheer from American labor 
to the workers of Europe be brought to 
them as effectually and as frequently as 
possible in order that they might feel the 
full support and the great effort which 
America was then so rapidly developing. 
Accordingly, the E. C. at its meeting July 
23-28, after deliberating on the recom- 
mendations of the labor mission to and 
approved by the June convention, decidéd 
that President Gompers should visit as 
many of the allied countries as possible 
and that he be authorized to ‘take with 
him such assistants as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry on his work.’’ Arrangements 
were made whereby Vice-President Alpine 
acted as President during the period of 
President Gompers’ absence. 

A mission was selected to go to Italy, 
which had the approval of the E. C. Two 
missions departed for Europe, one with 
the special object of visiting Italy and con- 
ferring at length with the working people 
of that country. The other mission in 
addition to an extended tour for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the workers of 
various countries in their home lands, 
attended an inter-allied labor conference 
in London, September, 1918, where it 
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was able to render most valuable service 
to the cause of Labor and of the allies. 


Mission to Great Britain, France and Italy 


The mission to Great Britain, France, 
Italy and other allied countries which de- 
parted August 15th, 1918, was composed of 
Samuel Gompers, Edgar Wallace, former 
editor United Mine Workers’ Journal; 
William J. Bowen, President Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America; John P. Frey, editor Journal 
International Molders’ Union of North 
America; Charles L. Baine, Secretary- 
Treasurer Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; 
Guy H. Oyster, Secretary of the Mission. 


Mission to Italy 


The mission to Italy, which departed 
August 16, 1918, was composed of James 
Wilson, President Pattern Makers’ League 
of North America; John Golden, Presi- 
dent United Textile Workers of America; 
Frank J. McNulty, President International 
Brotherhood Electrical Workers of America; 
Michael] F. Green, President United Hatters 
of North America; Peter Josephine, Execu- 
tive Board Member Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association of America. 

In addition to attendance at the inter- 
allied conference in London and the visit to 
other countries, President Gompers and 
President Bowen bore credentials as fra- 
ternal delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor to the British Trade Union Con- 
gress held at Derby. The full reports of 
these missions will be made to this con- 
vention, but attention is called to them 
here to make more apparent the vastly 
increased activities which were made neces- 
sary by the war. This increase of activity 
did not end with the signing of the armis- 
tice since the most important task of 
American labor remained to be performed 
after that day in connection with the Peace 
Congress. 

From the beginning of world hostilities 
the American Federation of Labor has 
declared that coincident with the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace there should be 
held in the same city, if possible, a repre- 
sentative congress of organized workers. 

The San Francisco Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in adopting 
a part of the report of the Committee on 
International Labor Relations instructed 












the E. C. to call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of labor coincident with the 
peace conference and in the same city, also 
authorizing the E. C. to send two dele- 
gates, one of whom should be the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Baltimore Convention in 1916 re- 
affirmed this action. 

The action was again reaffirmed by the 
Buffalo Convention in 1917, with the ad- 
dition that at least five delegates, one of 
whom should be the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, be selected to parti- 
cipate. 

When the armistice was signed it brought 
the necessity of immediate consideration 
of this question. 

On the day of the signing of the armistice, 
the E. C. was in session in Laredo, Texas, 
where it had assembled in order to partici- 
pate in the Pan-American Labor Congress. 
Following adjournment of the Pan-American 
Labor Congress in November, 1918, the 
E. C. adjourned to San Antonio for its 
business session and there took up the 
question of an international conference of 
representatives of labor. In order to carry 
out the instructions of the convention of 
the A. F. of L. to call an international 
congress of representatives of the labor 
movements of all nations at the same time 
and place as the Peace Conference, the 
E. C. ordered that a call be drafted in com- 
pliance with the instructions of the conven- 
tion, and also in compliance with the same 
instructions that a delegation of five, in- 
cluding President Gompers, be selected 
to represent the A. F. of L. The E. C. 
then elected Vice-Presidents Duncan, Al- 
pine, Duffy and Green to serve with Presi- 
dent Gompers. 

The mission deals in its own report 
with the developments in Europe con- 
cerning the International Labor Conference, 
but two cable s in that connection 
are set forth here. The following cable- 
gram was considered by the E. C. in San 
Antonio: 

AMSTERDAM. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Request appointment delegates to inter- 
national conference of trade union centres 
to be held at same place and time as peace 
deliberations agenda new rules and regu- 
Jations transfer bureau international secre- 
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tariat peace demands (Leeds and Berne 
programs) election committee trade union 
representation for peace deliberations. Fur- 
ther particulars following. 


7 A. M. October 29th, 1918. 


OUDEGEEST. 


In response to this the following cable- 
gram was dispatched: 


WasHincrTon, D. C., 
: November 20th, 1918. 
OUDEGEEST, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

In compliance with instructions of several 
conventions American Federation of Labor 
Executive Council wil] issue invitations 
for international labor conference to con- 
sider and help in peace discussions and to 
establish new international trade union 
federation. We can not be committed to 


either Berne or Leeds program. 
GOMPERS. 


Upon arrival of the mission in Europe, 
President Gompers was selected as the 
American representative of Labor on the 
Commission on International Labor Legis- 
lation created by the Peace Conference. 
Edward N. Hurley was selected as the 
representative of American employers. Due 
to Mr. Hurley’s inability to remain in 
Paris during the sessions of the commission 
Mr. Harry M. Robinson filled Mr. Hurley’s 
place as his alternate. Upon organization 
of the commission, President Gompers 
was unanimously elected president. Con- 
stantly advising with him throughout the 
protracted sessions of the Commission 
were the members of the American Labor 
Mission selected by the Executive Council. 

These events demonstrate the grave 
responsibilities laid upon the American 
trade union movement during the past 
year and give some indication of the re- 
sponsibilities that must inevitably be as- 
sumed in the immediate future. If labor’s 
work in connection with the war has been 
a work of magnitude and of the highest 
importance, its work in connection with 
the peace into which we are just entering 
will be of no less importance and will of 
necessity be even more complicated and 
far-reaching in both its demands upo1 our 
time and effort and its effect upon the prog- 
ress of the world. 
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Labor and Peace 


Labor’s position in regard to the war 
was originally made clear to the world before 
the United States entered the conflict. 
This was made clear when representatives 
of national and international unions through- 
out the country met in Washington on 
March 12, 1917, and unanimously adopted 
the declaration of Labor’s position in 
peace or in war. In that declaration funda- 
mental truths were set forth dealing with 
the maintenance of Labor’s standards and 
the relation of the maintenance of those 
standards to the cause of freedom and 
democracy. The declaration set forth that: 

“Whether in peace or in war the organized 
labor movement seeks to make all else 
subordinate to human welfare and human 
opportunity. The labor movement stands 
as the defender of this principle and under- 
takes to protect the wealth-producers against 
the exorbitant greed of special interests, 
against profiteering, against exploitation, 
against the detestable methods of irre- 
sponsible greed, against the inhumanity 
and crime of heartless corporations and 
employers. 

“Labor demands the right in war times 
to be the recognized defender of wage- 
earners against the same forces which in 
former wars have made national necessity 
an excuse for ruthless methods.” 

It further said: 

“The cornerstone of national defense is 
justice in fundamental relations of life— 
economic justice.’’. 

Among the concluding sentences was 
this definite pledge of service: 

“We, the officers of the National and 
International Trade Unions of America 
in national conference assembled in the 
capital of our nation, hereby pledge our- 
selves in peace or in war, in stress or in 
storm, to stand unreservedly by the 
standards of liberty and the safety and 
preservation of the institutions and ideals 
of our Republic.” 

In the St. Paul Convention the E. C. 
presented and the convention concurred 
in the declaration which read in part as 
follows: 

“Organized labor, true to its traditions, 
has offered its full and comprehensive 
support to the Commander-in-Chief and 
it will not now be paralyzed by infirmity 
of purpose or action. 


“The pressing need at this moment of 
imminent peril is that ships be provided 
whereby Americaf soldiers, food and 
munitions can be transported to reenforce 
the American Army already fighting with 
the soldiers of France and England. In 
order that this may be accomplished there 
must be full cooperation and earnest- 
ness of the people of our country. We 
advise the organized labor movement that 
in this crisis it must prove its loyalty to 
our Republic and to our fellow men, and 
demonstrate its capacity to deal with big 
problems and big needs in a constructive 
manner. 

“Deeply impressed by the events upo n 
the western battle fronts, we are con- 
strained to place before our fellow workmen 
a definite course of action. Yielding to no 
one in our determination to maintain for 
the working people of this country the 
right to work or not to work for a reason 
or no reason, yet at a time when the destiny 
of the democratic institutions of the world 
are trembling in the balance (dnd still 
holding sacred the principles of the rights 
enunciated) we can well afford to waive 
their exercise in a patriotic desire that the 
issues of this war may result in a success- 
ful termination.” 

In the purely industrial field of Labor's 
activity in connection with the war the 
whole effort of the American labor move- 
ment up to the signing of the armistice 
had been to carry out the spirit of the decla- 
ration of March 12, 1917, and the declara- 
tion adopted in St. Paul which set forth 
the doctrine that Labor in the workshops 
at home should take no action that could 
not be justified to the men on the firing 
line in France. This same declaration 
also held that employers at home should 
be governed by an identical standard. It 
may be said in truth and with much pride 
that this standard was generally observed 
by the workers and that not only could 
American labor from day to day justify 
its action to the men who were on the 
firing line, but that now upon their return 
they may find a record of effort and achieve- 
ment on the part of the labor movement 
toward maintaining the American standard 
of life that’ will justify the confidence and 
trust that were left to us when they de- 
parted for France. 

A testimonial to the fidelity of American 
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labor to the ideals of Labor and of the 
American democracy that should find a 
place in the records of the American labor 
movement was contained in the annual 
report to the President of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending December Ist, 
1918, by Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
United States Navy. Secretary Daniels 
in his report paid to American labor the 
following tribute: 

“The relations between labor and the 
Navy Department have been highly satis- 
factory during the past year. In spite of 
the general bidding for skilled mechanics, 
the workmen in our navy yards, with sur- 
prisingly few exceptions have remained 
loyal to the department, and have refused 
to leave their vitally necessary work in 
the yards for more lucrative positions else- 
where. In addition, on several occasions 
when the general relations between capital 
and labor appeared under the extraordinary 
conditions created by the war, to have 
reached a critical stage, the various trades 
in our navy yards addressed resolutions to 
the Secretary of the Navy so clearly de- 
fining their belief that the duty of all 
loyal American workmen lay in securing 
the maximum production of war materials 
by combined individual efforts, without 
regard to selfish considerations of personal 
betterment, as to have so slight effect in 
bringing both sides in controversies going 
on outside the yards to a realization of 
the need of forgetting their disputes and 
devoting their energies toward winning 
the war. 

“Much of this satisfactory condition is 
due to the loyal cooperation of the heads 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
with whom the department has maintained 
the friendliest relations and whose wise and 
patriotic councils have done much to 
keep such yard workmen as were mem- 
bers of labor organizations keenly alive 
to a sense of their duty as American citizens. 

“The department feels it may take some 
credit to itself for this condition of affairs 
on account of the principle it has established 
during the last five years of frank dealing 
with men of labor and by the rule that any 
grievance could be brought, without red 
tape or formality, directly to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy at any time 
for investigation or correction. The Navy 
Department trusts the men who build and 


repair ships and make munitions, it be- 
lieves they trust the department, and that 
is the whole secret of successful coopera- 
tion between employer and employe. 

“The Navy has suffered severely in com- 
mon with all industry through the shortage 
of labor. It was early seen that men to 
operate our yards to their greatest ca- 
pacity could only be secured by further 
crippling the building of merchant ships— 
so imperatively needed—and the manu- 
facture of munitions. The policy was 
established, therefore, of making no de- 
mands for more labor beyond what was 
absolutely necessary for the upkeep of 
the fleet and a very limited amount of new 
construction. Even this required a large 
augmentation of our yard forces; but 
while at times work has been delayed more 
than we would have preferred, yet enough 
men have been found to carry on the abso- 
lutely needed requirements of the service.”’ 

Turning from war to peace upon the 
signing of the armistice, a condition soon 
became apparent to everyone that had 
long been feared by organized labor. It 
was made apparent very early that there 
had been no adequate forethought and pro- 
vision made for the transition from a 
war basis to a peace basis in industry and 
that as a result a period of industrial con- 
fusion and unemployment was at hand. 

In addition there were pronouncements 
from high sources among employers that 
extensive reduction of wages would be 
undertaken. The taunt also was thrown 
at working people that they should have 
been able during the war, because of in- 
creased wages, to save enough to carry 
them through the period of readjustment. 
These statements betray either ignorance 
or a desire to wilfully deceive because 
they completely ignored the fact that the 
rising cost of living had absorbed whatever 
increase in wages had been secured and in 
many cases went beyond the point of ab- 
sorption effecting an actual decrease in the 
purchasing power of the individual. 

Declarations of a policy of wage reduc- 
tion came to our attention at Laredo, 
Texas. President Gompers there intro- 
duced the subject in open conference and 
declared that Labor would resist to the 
utmost any policy of wage reduction. This 
position has been affirmed since that date 
on many occasions and it is due to this 
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prompt and decisive answer to this chal- 
lenge fully sustained by labor that there 
has not been a general assault on wages 
by employers who can not comprehend the 
trend of the times. 

The position of Labor must be maintained 
and advanced at all hazards. It is the 
opinion of your E. C. that no wages paid 
to American workmen today are too high, 
but that on the contrary wages far too 
low still are paid in many industries. Prog- 
ress is the word today and the progress 
worth most and best understood is the kind 
that reaches the individual in the form of 
a better life, a freer and larger opportunity, 
and more of the things by which life is 
sustained and enriched. The progress of 
our movement in realizing these things 
for the workers is not to be denied by any 
influence or obstacle. 


PEACE TERMS 


The Treaty of Peace formulated in 
Paris acknowledges the complete justice 
of the five points set forth by the Buffalo 
Convention and reaffirmed at St. Paul 
(pages 53-54, 334-335, St. Paul Proceedings), 
which are based upon declarations of the 
President of the United States and con- 
tains two of the four propositions added 
at St. Paul. Thus is justified the high 
confidence felt by the American labor 
movement and expressed in these declara- 
tions that the result of the world war 
would be to place the conduct and morals 
of. the governments of the world upon a 
higher plane and the establishment and 
maintenance of international relations which 
shall safeguard the peoples of the world 
in the enjoyment of a permanent peace. 

The Treaty of Peace as drafted by the 
allied and associated governments sets a 
new standard in the relation of nation to 
nation and gives to government a purpose 
that has been lacking where the mon- 
archical and bureaucratic concept obtained. 
The Prussian idea, defeated on the field 
of battle, is now forever made impossible 
of revival by the Treaty of Peace submitted 
to the German envoys. 

The five guiding principles laid down at 
the Buffalo Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor as basic principles of a 
lasting peace are firmly imbedded in the 
draft and we feel that with a peace so built 
the world has in truth been made safe for 
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democracy. Under the guiding principles 
now laid down as the standard of conduct 
for all nations the peoples of the world 
may go forward in security and freedom 
to work out their own concepts of democ- 
racy and their own ideals of freedom. 

The covenant of the League of Nations, 
written into the Treaty of Peace, must 
meet with the unqualified approval and 
support of the American working people. 
It is not a perfect document and perfection 
is not claimed for it. It does, however, 
mark the nearest approach to perfection 
that ever has been reached in the inter- 
national affairs of mankind. It provides 
the best machinery yet devised for the pre- 
vention of war. It places human relations 
upon a new basis and endeavors to enthrone 
right and justice instead of strength and 
might as the arbiter of international destinies. 

It is, we feel, well to recall the adoption 
of the constitution by our own federal 
government in the early days of its life. 
Perhaps no document in the history of the 
world was more attacked, criticised, and 
opposed than was the constitution of the 
United States when it was first formulated 
and adopted by the Congress. On several 
occasions that constitution has been 
amended, yet no one would presume to say, 
because of these amendments, that the 
constitution was not good when it was 
adopted, or is not good today. 

Opportunity is afforded for amendments 
to the covenant of the League of Nations in 
order that the human family may from 
time to time make such improvements as 
may be needed and may so readjust its 
guiding rules of conduct as to make for 
the highest good of all the world. We 
declare our endorsement of the triumph of 
freedom and justice and democracy as 
exemplified in the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

The introduction of the nine specific 
labor clauses in the Peace Treaty declares 
that “the well-being, physical and moral, 
of the industrial wage-earners is of su- 
preme international importance.” 

No such declaration has ever been written 
into international law through any previous 
treaty of peace and it is due to the efforts 
of the American labor movement more 
than to any other single factor that it 
appears in this emphatic form in the present 
treaty. 
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The labor section of the treaty as it 
appears in its final form is, of course, a 
compromise. It must, however, be a source 
of deepest satisfaction to the American 
working people to know that the American 
position and American declarations as 
presented for insertion in the treaty ranked 
above all others in point of progress 
measured and in point of actual and prac- 
tical application in the lives of working 
people. Whatever of compromise appears, 
was made because of the claim that other 
nations of the world could not pledge them- 
selves to an immediate and definite ac- 
ceptance of the standards maintained by 
the American labor movement as the es- 
tablished practices of our day. 

This subject will be more fully dealt 
with through the report which the A. F. 
of L. delegation to the Peace Conference 
will later make to this convention. 


PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The first international labor conference 
of the Pan-American countries was held in 
Laredo, Texas, on November 13, 14, 15 
and 16, 1918. The labor movements of 
the United States of America, of Mexico 
and the Central and the South American 
States of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salvador 
and Colombia were represented by a total of 
seventy-two delegates. Antonio Correa of 
Cuba and Cardenio Gonzalez S. of Chile, 
both accredited members of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor Conference 
Committee, were unable to be present. 
Honorable W. B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor, attended the conference as the 
representative of President Wilson. Gen- 
eral Pablo de la Garza, the personal repre- 
sentative of President Carranza, in like 
manner conveyed the greetings of the 
President of Mexico to the conference. 
Honorable George W. P. Hunt, Governor 
of Arizona, addressed the conference, de- 
claring that the meeting laid the basis 
for fraternal tion between the 
workers of North and South America. 
The official proceedings of the conference 
followed the first day’s enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the delegates by the citizens of 
Laredo. In two great columns delegates, 
representatives of the government of both 
Republics and the city officials of Laredo, 
Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, met 
at the center of the international bridge 
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which crosses the Rio Grande. Here speeches 
were made by President Samuel Gompers, 
Secretary General Louis N. Morones, Secre- 
tary Wilson, General Pablo de la Garza and 
other officials; the two columns thereupon 
emerging and returning ranks united to the 
Plaza in Laredo, Texas. The welcome by 
unions of carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, 
retail clerks, and other trade unions whose 
members spoke Spanish, the enthusiastic 
reception given to this international meeting, 
can best be appreciated by those who know 
the long history of strife upon the border 
caused by the lack of direct understandings 
and conferences between the workers of the 
two countries. Secret diplomacy has been 
the rule upon the border, causing in great 
part the strife engendered in the last fifty 
years. The international labor conference 
established the precedent of open diplomacy 
conducted directly between peoples of 
the two countries involved. It followed, 
therefore, that the residents all along the 
border, especially those of Mexican blood, 
welcomed the conference with an enthusiasm 
never given before to any public assemblage 
on the boundary line. 

Before all other things the’ conference 
recorded in its various acts its determina- 
tion to harmonize differences and to come 
to a good understanding. The first day’s 
proceedings were practically given over 
to organization. Complimentary speeches 
were made by the representatives of both 
countries and the order of business was 
established. The second day brought an 
expression of frank opinion on both sides, 
frank to the point of open difference upon 
methods of organization and tactics to be 
pursued. When the conference was at 
the point where some of the onlookers 
thought agreement was impossible, at that 
very moment the decision to come to agree- 
ment became plain. The third and fourth 
days reverted to complete harmony of action, 
proving that however much delegates were 
determined to speak their minds freely, 
without reservation, yet they were more 
determined to come to an ultimate agree- 
ment: and working .program of fraternal 
action between the labor movements of 
Mexico and the United States. The entire 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was present as delegates with 
the exception of Vice-President Valentine, 
who was unavoidably detained. The Con- 
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federacion Regional Obrera Mexicana (Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor) with an affiliated 
membership of over three hundred thousand 
represented the organized workers of Mexico. 
On the fourth day, the conference unani- 
mously voted to form at that time the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor to be composed 
of the organized labor movements of the 
United States of America, the United 
States of Mexico, and the labor organiza- 
tions of the Republics of Central and South 
America. The objects of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor were declared to be: 

“First. The establishment of better con- 
ditions for the working people who emigrate 
from one country to another. 

“Second. The establishment of a better 
understanding and relationship between 
the peoples of the Pan-American Re- 
publics. 

“Third. To utilize every lawful and 
honorable means for the protection and 
promotion of the rights, the interests and 
the welfare of the peoples of the Pan- 
American Republics. 

“Fourth. To utilize every lawful and 
honorable means for the purpose of culti- 
vating the most favorable and friendly re- 
lations between the labor movements and 
peoples of the Pan-American Republics.” 

The following officers were elected: 

Chairman—Samuel Gompers, President 
of the A. F. of L. 

English-language Secretary—John Mur- 
ray, Secretary of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor Conference Committee. 

Spanish-language Secretary—Canuto A. 
Vargas, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
International Union of Morenci, Arizona. 

It was ordered that the headquarters 
of the Federation be established at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and final agreement was had 
that the first annual congress of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor should be 
held in New York City, July 7, 1919. 

The open disagreement which prevailed 
at one time in the conference finally showed 
itself to be of the most important educa- 
tional value. The post of discussion turned 
upon the question of*the imprisonment of 
the members of the I. W. W. in the United 
States. According to instructions from 
their respective unions the Mexican dele- 
gates asked of the A. F. of L. that it con- 
sider the condition of the prisoners held 
in various United States jails and see 
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what might be done to obtain their release. 
There was no thought of avoiding the issue 
by any delegate present, and during the 
best part of a day delegates of the A. F. 
of L. carefully explained the history of the 
I. W. W. in this country, explained the 
tactics of its open enmity systematically 
pursued by the I. W. W.’s toward the A. 
F. of L. and the plain intention of that or- 
ganization to completely destroy the A. 
F. of L., if such a thing was possible. 
Each member of the E. C. of the A. F. of 
L. spoke upon the issue. Finally, and in 
conclusion, the Mexican delegates expressed 
themselves as having been much enlightened 
by the debate. 

Delegate Torres explained the Mexican 
position deploring the incarceration of men, 
who in Mexico were believed to be innocent 
of any great wrong. He referred to the I. W. 
W. That was the reason why proposition 
No. 6 was introduced. 

In replying, President Gompers said in 
part: 

“Tt is all very good for any one to say, 
‘why not give these people, the I. W. W., 
the opportunity to live and work out their 
own propaganda just as they want to.’ 
But I want to say this to you, my friends, 
that we have one labor movement, co- 
hesive, militant and determined, in the 
United States of America, and because we 
have one labor movement in America we 
occupy a position of power and influence 
to bring a better time into the lives of the 
working people of our country. 

“The I. W. W.’s in the United States are 
exactly what the Bolsheviki are in Russia, 
and we have seen what the I. W. W. Bol- 
sheviki in Russia have done for the working 
people of Russia, where the people have no 
peace, no security, no land and no bread. 

“T am glad that whilé presiding I was 
somewhat persistent in trying to get at 
what was really meant by proposition No. 
6. I did not expect, however, that the 
A. F. of L. would be put on its defense before 
this conference. The A. F. of L. has stood from 
the first day of its existence until now in 
defense of every right denied to the people 
and in opposition and protest against every 
wrong inflicted upon any people. The 
American trade union movement, with its 
three million members, the railroad brother- 
hoods, with nearly three-quarters of a 
million members, stood 100 per cent in this 








world’s struggle for freedom, and now the 
war has come to an end, the war is over. 
I ask you men what do you think the chance 
for democracy would have been if Germany 
could have won the war? The war has 
been won and the people over the whole 
world breathe freer because the allied 
countries in their democracy have won, 
and even the people of Germany and the 
people of Austria-Hungary are glad and are 
happier because we are going to help them 
so that they shall stand again as men, as 
free men, in the Republic of Germany and 
in the Republic of Austria.” 

By the unanimous vote of the conference 
a report of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization was adopted as follows: 


Formation of Pan-American Federation of 
Labor 


“The proposed plan for the formation of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor: 


Article I.— Name 


‘This organization shall be known as the 
Pan-American Federation. of Labor and 
shall consist of delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor and delegates from the 
representative labor organizations of the 
other Pan-American Republics. 


Article II.—Objects 


“1. The establishment of better con- 
ditions for the working people who emigrate 
from one country to another. 

“2. The establishment of a better under- 
standing and relationship between the 
peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 

“3. Toutilize every lawful and honorable 
means for the protection and promotion 
of the rights, the interests and the welfare 
of the peoples of the Pan-American Re- 
publics. 

“4. To utilize every lawful and honorable 
means for the purpose of cultivating the 
most favorable and the friendly relations 
between the labor movements and the 
peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 


Article III. —Representation 


“The basis of representation shall be at 
least two delegates from each Pan-American 
Republic, duly elected by the representa- 
tive labor movements of their countries. 
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Article 1V.— Congress 


“The Congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor shall meet annually 
on the second Monday in July at such place 
as the delegates have selected at the pre- 
ceding Congress. 


Article V.—Officers 


“The officers of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall consist of a Chairman 
and two Secretaries, one of whom speaks the 
English language, the other the Spanish 
language, with headquarters at Washington, 
i> we 


Compensation of Secretaries 


“ Resolved, That the two Secretaries to 
be elected by this conference shall receive 
adequate salaries and are to give their 
entire time to the work of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 


Terms of Officers 


“* Resolved, That the officers of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor shall be 
elected for the term of one year. 

Expenses of the Federation 

“* Resolved, That the upkeep and expense 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
its officials, headquarters, etc., shall be 
borne by the Pan-American countries repre- 
sented upon a pro rata basis. 

Election of Officials 

“* Resolved, That before this International 
Labor Conference adjourns it shall elect 
the officials herein referred to.” 

In his report on the conditions of or- 
ganized labor in Central America, Richard 
de Leon spoke in part as follows: 

“In Guatemala there are thirty asso- 
ciations of which five are unions, and one 
a federation; in Salvador, sixty associations, 
of which ten are unions and one a federa- 
tion; in Honduras, in which there are ten 
general associations, and in Nicaragua, 
in which there are five general associations, 
workmen can belong to these associations 
without distinction of unions. In Costa 
Rica there are ten associations, of which 
five are unions and one a _ federation. 

“Thus, it will be seen that we have a 
total of one hundred and fifteen associa- 
tions, twenty of them being unions and 
three federations. The total number of 
affiliated members is 20,000, more or less, 
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which demonstrates that there are a great 
number of workers who have not joined 
the labor unions. 

“The labor press of Central America has 
initiated an era of revival and includes 
four weekly and six monthly periodicals in 
Guatemala; ten weekly and fifteen monthly 
periodicals in Salvador, and three monthly 
periodicals in Costa Rica. 

“Given the present conditions of penury 
through which the working classes are 
passing, it is natural to understand their 
lack of resources ané the meagerness of 
their wages; consequently in cases of need 
the material aid which they can give to their 
suffering companions is small, and much 
less can they check the oppression of 
capitalism.” 

The complete list of delegates to the 
conference is as follows: 


United States of America 


The American Federation of Labor— 
Samuel Gompers, President; Frank L. 
Morrison, Secretary; Daniel J. ‘Tobin, 
Treasurer; James Duncan, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; John R. Alpine, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Frank Duffy, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent; William Green, Fifth Vice-President; 
W. D. Mahon, Sixth Vice-President; T. 
A. Rickert, Seventh Vice-President; Jacob 
Fischer, Eighth Vice-President. 

Pan-American Federation of Labor Con- 
ference Committee—John Murray, Secre- 


Mining Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor—James Lord, President. 

Building Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor—John Donlin, Presi- 
dent. 

Union Label Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—John Manning. 

International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths—G. C. Van Carnes. 

International Union Steam and Operating 
Engineers—Arthur M. Huddell, Milton 
Snellings, Herman M. Comerford. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of America—James P. Noonan. 

International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredgemen—W. M. Walsh. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers—Charles H. Moyer, Presi- 
dent; H. S. McCluskey, Pascual M. Vargas. 

International Union of Brewery and Soft 
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Drink Workers of America—Joseph Proeb- 
atle, A. J. Kugler. 

Free Federation of Workers of Porto 
Rico—Santiago Iglesias, President. 

Arizona State Federation of Labor— 
C. A. Vargas. 

Texas State Federation of Labor—Ed- 
ward Cunningham, George H. Slater, Earl 
Ferguson. 

San Antonio Trades Council, San An- 
tonio, Texas—William L. Hoefgen, F. D. 
Guardo, Wayne Bohanan, Frank Hopkins, 
John W. Ellett. 

Metal Trades Craft, Kansas City, Mo.— 
J. Brennan. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
No. 80, Morenci, Arizona—]. Ignacio Garcia. 

Union No. 84, International Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers’ Union, Metcalf, 
Arizona—Luis E. Soto. 

Clifton Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
No. 86, International Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union, Clifton, Arizona—Guil- 


lermo Quiroz. 

Dallas Central Labor Council and Local 
No. 28, 
national 
Montijo. 

Local 


United Leather Workers’ Inter- 
Union, Dallas, Texas—George 


Union No. 2538, United Mine 
Workers of America, Thurber, Texas— 
John Hobbs, W. E. Crew, Earl Feguson. 

Building Trades Council, San Antonio, 
Texas—E. M. Nagel. 

Carpenters’ Local Union No. 
Antonio, Texas—Charles Morgan. 

Mexican Printers’ Mutual Society, San 
Antonio, Texas—Jose Reyes Estrada. 


14, San 


United States of Mexico 


Mexican Federation of Labor, Central 
Committee—Luis N. Morones, Secretary 
General; Ricardo Trevino, J. M. Tristan, 
Secretaries of the Exterior; Salustio Her- 
nandez. 

Federation of Sindicates, San Luis Po- 
tosi—Valentin Narvaez. 

Union of Workers of Various Trades, 
Pachuca, Hidalgo—Wenceslao Espinosa. 

La Esmeralda Workers’ Union, Ramos 
Arizpe, Coahuila, and Grand Union of 
Industrial Workers of the World, Torreon 
Coahuila—Cayetano Perez Ruiz. 

Federation of Workers’ Sindicates of the 
Federal District—Jose Lopez Cortes. 

House of the World’s Workers, Mexico 
City—Reinaldo Cervantes Torres. 











Sindicate of ‘Textile Workers, Satillo, 
Coahuila—C. Marcos Torres. 

Mexican Miners’ Union, La Rosita, Coa- 
huila—Francisco A. Moreno, President of 
the Central Committee. 

Union of Mexican Machinists, Aguas- 
calientes—Antonio Valdez. 

Sindicate of Farm Laborers, San Mi- 
guel, Coahuila—Manuel E. Rodriquez. 

Sindicate of Electric Railway Workers, 
of Torreon, Coahuila and Gomez Palacio, 
Durango—Tiburcio F. Montoya. 

Workers’ Union of Zacatecas—J. Guada- 
lupe Ascobedo. 

Railway Workers’ Union, Mexico City— 
Severino Sazan. 

Daily Newspaper Workers’ Union, Mexico 
City—Ezequiel Salcedo. 

Linotypists’ Union, Mexico City—Juan 
Rico. 

Progressive Workers’ Union of Santa 
Rosa, Vera Cruz and Orizaba—Albaro 
Meza. 

House of the World’s Workers, Mexico 
City—Rafael Quintero. 

Free Union of Workers, Venado, San 
Luis Potosi—Valentin Narvaez. 


Guatemala 


Workers’ Federation of Guatemala—Ri- 
cardo de Leon. 
Costa Rica 


Workers’ Federation of Costa Rica— 


Rafael Paris Escinar. 


Salvador 
Workers’ Confederation of San Salvador— 
Benjamin Huezo. 
Colombia 


Organized Workers of Colombia—Fran- 
cisco Marin. 

From the beneficial results already ac- 
chieved in creating mutual respect, good 
will and confidence among the workers and 
the peoples of Mexico and of the United 
States and further with the representatives 
of Labor and peoples of several of the Latin 
and Central American countries, we re- 
gard the establishment of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor as an augury that still 
greater mutual respect, good will and con- 
fidence will ensue between the peoples and 
the governments of the Pan-American 
countries. 
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We, therefore, recommend that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor continue its partici- 
pation in the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor and be represented at its forth- 
coming meeting to be held in July of this 
year. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES TO BRITISH TRADES 
UNION CONGRESS 


The Buffalo Convention, November, 1917, 
elected J. A. Franklin of the boilermakers 
and William J. Bowen of the bricklayers as 
fraternal delegates to the British Trade 
Union Congress to be held at Derby, 
England, September, 1918. Just before the 
time for undertaking the trip Mr. Franklin 
found himself so situated as regards impor- 
tant work entrusted to his care that he was 
unable to make the trip. Owing to Presi- 
dent Gompers having been instructed by 
the St. Paul Convention to visit Europe 
the Executive Council selected him to fill 
the vacancy. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LABOR PANEL 


In our report to the Baltimore, 1916, 
Convention (page 49) is given a descrip- 
tion of the sculptured panel with oak 
mounting presented by the British Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee 
to the American Federation of Labor. The 
oak panel used for the mounting was taken 
from Lord Nelson’s flagship Victory at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

The panel symbolizes the triumph of 
labor. When that report was prepared, 
it was confidently expected that the panel 
would be in place in the A. F. of L. office 
building by the time the convention opened. 
However, owing to difficulties and: danger 
of transportation engendered by the war, ~ 
it was deemed advisable to postpone send- 
ing the panel. 

In April when the A. F. of L. delegation 
returned from the Peace Conference, they 
brought with them the gift from the English 
labor movement. 

The work was done by one of the finest 
sculptors in England, L. F. Roslyn, R. B. S. 

It is a magnificent artistic production,’ and 
was given the award of high merit by the 
Royal Academy of Arts of Great Britain. 

Upon President Gompers’ request, the 
management of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington placed the panel on exhibi- 
tion for a week. This in itself is an addi- 
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tional attestation of the artistic beauty of 
this work. 

At the time this report is being pre- 
pared, it is anticipated to take the panel to 
Atlantic City for exhibition during the 
convention period. It is hoped that all 
labor representatives who visit Washington 
will not fail to visit the A. F. of L. Building 
for the purpose of seeing this beautiful 
demonstration of the tie that binds the 
working men and women of America with 
their fellow wage-earners of Great Britain. 

While in England, the A. F. of L. dele- 
gation learned that one of the most artistic 
printers in Great Britain had prepared a 
plate reproduction of the panel. Copies of 
this can be secured through Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, Secretary of the Trade Union 
Congress Parliamentary Committee, 32 Ec- 
cleston Square, London, England. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as a member of the 
Advisory Commission, Council of National 
Defense, and as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, Advisory Commission, 
Council of National Defense, has continued 
the development of the work of this com- 
mittee. He has been assisted in this work 
by Matthew Woll, President of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America, since August 1, 1918, upon Presi- 
dent Gompers’ departure for Europe on 
the A. F. of L. Mission as directed by us. 

Up to the signing of the armistice, this 
committee continued to function in a 
manner which has proven helpful in the 
successful prosecution of the war. With 
the signing of the armistice the war emer- 
gency work was discontinued and the work 
of readjustment was undertaken. 


National Committee on Welfare Work 


The National Committee on Welfare 
Work which had distributed expert reports 
upon “Industrial Fatigue,’’ ‘‘ Adequate Sani- 
tary Devices to Prevent Industrial Poison- 
ing,” and “Lighting Codes,” had developed 
and had printed others upon subjects as 
important in their relation to the health 
of workers as the ones reported upon at the 
preceding convention. One dealt with 
“Requirements and Standards upon Heat- 
ing and Ventilation for Industrial Establish- 
ments and Dwellings; another with “Rural 
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Sanitation,” having special reference to new 
industrial villages and construction camps 
and referring particularly to housing. All 
of these reports have been sought by officers 
of labor organizations, manufacturers and 
educators; and within the past six months 
over 13,076 requests have been received for 
these pamphlets. It also has had put in 
pamphlet form, under its Section on In- 
dustrial Safety, minimum standards of 
safety, structural safety, fire prevention 
and accident prevention. These exhaustive 
codes were prepared by leading experts 
connected with the National Council of 
Safety, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation (including the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters), and the Welfare De- 
partment of the National Civic Federation. 
This pamphlet will be distributed widely 
among employers. It is as valuable under 
peace conditions as in war times, as in 
many states there are no safety require- 
ments in the form of legislative enactments 
with regard to fire p:evention or accident 
prevention. 


Section on Industrial Training for the War 
Emergency 


This section, which was composed of one- 
third labo-, one-third employers and one-third 
practical educators, conducted an investiga- 
tion which showed there was no shortage of 
labor during the war except in some of the 
skilled trades made urgent by the war, and to 
this end emergency training was installed. The 
Section on Industrial Training issued an™ 
illustrated pamphlet upon “How to Over- 
come the Shortage of Skilled Mechanics by 
Training the Unskilled,” and then another 
indicating what had been achieved by the 
Committee on Labor in connection with 
this, entitled ‘How the Shortage of Skilled 
Mechanics is Being Overcome by Training 
the Unskilled.” These books had great 
weight with employers in inducing them to 
install practical war emergency training 
rooms. On August 26, 1918, this work 
officially functioned through the new Di- 
vision on Dilution and Training of the 
Department of Labor (Mr. Charles T. 
Clayton having been appointed director). 
The chairman of the Section on Industrial 
Training for the War Emergency of the 
Committee on Labor, Mr. H. E. Miles, 
was made Chief of Training of that newly 








created governmental agency, and the 
Committee on Labor turned over to the 
Training and Dilution Service its records. 


Recreation 


The Section on Recreation of the Com- 
mittee on Welfare Work issued a preliminary 
plan for shipbuilding, aeroplane making and 
munition making centers, providing a pro- 
gram of recreation for: (1) The industrial 
plant itself; (2) The industrial community. 

(a) Existing communities where the 
industrial development was merely an ad- 
dition to the normal life of the town; 

(b) Large governmental plants that con- 
stituted a community in themselves and 
created a town out of nothing. 


Maintenance of Labor Standards 


One of the important activities of the Com- 
mittee on Labor has been the maintaining 
of existing safeguards for the conservation 
and welfare of the workers and that no 
departure from such existing standards 
should be taken without.a declaration by 
the Council of National Defense that such a 
departure was essential for the effective 
pursuit of the national defense. 

In September of last year, so many women 
having entered the industrial field to replace 
the men drafted into our army and navy, a 
meeting was held by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Welfare Committee on the subject 
of night work for women and steps were 
taken to secure a complete list of important 
war production plants in the leading in- 
dustrial states asking for women to be placed 
on night work and that an investigation 
should be made as to the effect of night 
work upon the health; whether.or not in 
night work it is profitable to use women, 
and if not, if it would be profitable upon 
three eight-hour shifts and when three 
should be used; whether or not it would be 
practicable to have men upon the third 
shift or the alternating shift; whether or 
not it is possible to avoid night shifts; 
whether, where night work exists, it is 
absolutely necessary to employ women in 
order to maintain production and to de- 
termine where such cases exist, and what 
are the operations upon which women 
can work more efficiently than men and, 

. therefore, must be required to go upon 
night shifts. With the signing of the armistice 
this investigation was discontinued. 
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Committee on Women in Industry 


The Committee on Women in Industry 
advised on women’s employment in such 
ways as to bring about the maximum effec- 
tiveness of the woman power of the country 
and this committee assisted in securing the 
enforcement of the labor laws. 

This committee made investigations into 
the employment of women in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yards, the Philadelphia Aircraft Fac- 
tory and other United States Arsenals and 
Quartermasters’ Depots, issuing reports on 
conditions of employment for women as they 
found them and suggesting plans for the 
betterment of the women workers, which 
suggestions were accepted in all instances and 
installed. 

Publications: 

Sept., 1918. “‘Making Uniforms for Our 
Navy.” 

Oct., 1918. ‘Women Workers in 
Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Factory.” 


the 


Soldiers and Sailors 


Among the efforts vital to the protection 
of the workers under the reconstruction 
period which were inaugurated by the Com- 
mittee on Labor recently, was one to aid the 


- discharged soldiers and sailors to secure 


employment upon their return to civil 
life. This work has been undertaken in 
cooperation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor 
and the newly c:eated Emergency Employ- 
ment Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. The following statement advising 
trade unions how to help in this connection 
was issued, more than 28,000 copies having 
been distributed : 


Help Our Soldiers and Sailors—Establish 
Emtloyment Committees for the Benefit 
of Our Returning Soldiers and Sailors 


Technically, the war has not ended though 
hostilities have ceased. We are now pass- 
ing through the initial stages of a process 
of readjustment and the peoples of most 
nations are rapidly turning their thoughts 
and attention to the solution of the many 
serious and complex problems which have 
developed out of the war. 

The world faces an infinitely more 
serious situation today than a year ago 
when the German superoffensive was at 
its height. At that time all our men were 
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at work. If they were not fighting or 
training to fight, they were making shells 
or guns, or building ships or engines, or 
growing corn or wheat, or were engaged 
in the production of some of the other many 
things necessary to maintain the soldiers in 
the trenches and the sailors on the ships. 
Military defeat was then averted. With 
equal fervor and with the same vigor and 
determination we must now avoid a social 
and economic collapse, such as is now 
threatening many of the European nations. 

Without the long years of military training 
of the central powers and practically without 
preparation, our great Republic and its 
people entered the world struggle for the 
supremacy of righteousness, freedom and 
democracy. We had the determined Amer- 
ican will to win. We did win. 

With the signing of the armistice and the 
ending of hostilities, the American people 
find themselves practically unprepared for 
the immediate resumption of peace-time 
pursuits. The problems of readjustment in 
many instances are more difficult of solution 
than were those involved in the conduct of 
the war. Despite the. difficulties and the 
obstacles, if the American will to win is again 
expressed, if our people will meet the require- 
ments of readjustment with the determina- 
tion which was shown in dealing with the 
demands of war, we should have no cause for 
fear or apprehension as to the final outcome. 

The matters which require our immediate 
attention relate to -the demobilization of 
our military forces and the readjustment 
of our productive processes to peace-time 
pursuits. 

Necessary readjustment involves sacri- 
fices, but the sacrifices of reconstruction 
are insignificant when compared with the 
sacrifices which were entailed in the con- 
duct of the war. Replacing the soldiers 
and sailors into the economic life of the 
nation is of the greatest importance to the 
wage-earners. This is a task in which the 
helpful cooperation of every individual 
worker and every group of workers is not 
only desirable but necessary. — 

Unfortunately the resources of the United 
States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor have been temporarily 
curtailed, due to lack of funds. State and 
private forces have come generously to 
its support, however, so that it will continue 
in a large measure, and the Council of Na- 
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tional Defense has undertaken the forma 
tion of an Emergency Committee on Em- 
ployment for Soldiers and Sailors to co- 
operate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor 
and the War Department and all other 
agencies and individuals who might help 
in the successful performance of the task 
with which this committee is charged. 

Colonel Arthur Woods, who is chairman 
of the Council’s Emergency Committee for 
the Employment of Soldiers and Sailors, 
has recently been appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War as Assistant to the Secretary, 
to act for him upon all matters relating to 
the reemployment of soldiers and sailo s. 
Through the Commit ee on Labor, Advisory 
Commission, Council of National Defense, 
he requests every local trade union, every 
city central body, each state federation of 
labor, and every international trade union, 
to take immediate steps, if they have not 
already done so, to support and assist in 
every way the Bureaus for Returning 
Soldiers, which are working under the 
United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor, if necessary estab- 
lishing at once an employment committee, 
raising adequate funds therefor, and defi- 
nitely lending their cooperation, and, if 
necessary, their assistance in securing fi- 
nancial support for the Bureaus of the 
United States Employment Service and 
such existing agencies as seem best able 
to serve the community, and coordinating 
the effort of all agencies interested in secur- 
ing employment for the returning soldiers 
and sailors. 

When a soldier or sailor returns to your 
community the employment committee of 
your organization should immediately get 
in touch with him and make sure that he is 
register d with the United States Employ- 
ment Service or its Bureau for Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors. Then visit his former 
employer. In the vast majority of cases, his 
former employer will take him back. 

Should the effort to ‘replace the returned 
soldier or sailor with his former employer 
fail, an endeavor should be made to secure 
him employment elsewhere. While finding 
employment, provision should be made for 
his immediate needs. Wherever a soldier 
or sailor is not content with his former job, . 
or one that is open to him in his community, 
he should be persuaded to fill it until the 
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industrial transition is over, the troops 
have returned, and another opening found. 
The employment committee you are urged 
to establish should at all times be made 
available to him for finding a place elsewhere. 

The employment committee should, with 
the help of all other agencies, get in touch 
with every nonresident soldier or sailor 
seeking employment in your city, find out 
where he belongs, and immediately com- 
municate with the employment committee 
of the local union, city or state federation 
of labor, or other approved employment 
service in his home city. On receiving 
assurance that such employment bureau or 
agency will take care of him. arrange for 
his immediate return. 

In order that the soldiers and sailors 
may be helped to reabsorb themselves 
throughout the country in the ratio within 
which the man power was withdrawn 
for military purposes, the slogan should be 
established—‘“‘Local Jobs for Local Men.” 
By adopting this slogan and responding 
to this dictum we may bring into immediate 
operation the maximum reabsorbing ca- 
pacity of the whole nation. 

It is fully recognized that the obligation 
to give employment to the soldiers and 
sailors rests primarily on the employers. 
The workers are not in a position to give 
employment. It is the workers’ duty to 
see that every effort is made to secure 
suitable employment for the returned soldiers 
and sailors. It is also their duty to see that 
when the soldiers and sailors seek employ- 
ment they are not dealt with unfairly or 
imposed upon by private employment 
agencies for profit or otherwise. 

Every attempt on the part of any em- 
ployment agency to impose upon the re- 
turned soldiers or sailors should be im- 
mediately reported to this office so that 
the proper steps may be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such an unpatriotic and 
unwarranted act. 

It is the expressed hope and desire that 
the employment committees created by 
both employers and workers in your com- 
munity may join hands and cooperate 
with each other in this patriotic and much 
needed work and thus prove helpful in 
the successful demoblization of our military 
forces and in reestablishing former peace- 
time activities with the least possible 
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disturbance and a minimum of § sacrifice. 

MATTHEW WOLL, 

Assistant to Mr. Gompers, as Chair- 

man Committee on Labor, U. S. 

Council of National Defense, 

AND 

Member Emergency Employment 

Committee for Soldvers and Sailors, 

U. S. Council of National Defense. 


The Committee on Labor of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense was not created merely as a war 
emergency body. By an act of Congress in 
August, 1916, the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
were charged with the “coordinating of in- 
dustries and resources for national security 
and welfare” and “with the creation of all 
relations which will render possible in time of 
need the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the nation.”’ The 
further duty was imposed that the Council 
of National Defense “should supervise, 
direct investigations, make recommenda- 
tions and report on all inquiries or subjects 
appropriate to the national safety and wel- 
fare to the President and through him to 
Congress, and that it might also report 
to the heads of executive departments 
upon special inquiries or subjects appro- 
priate thereto.” 

Everywhere men and women, employers 
and employes, placed themselves and their 
resources unsparingly at the service of our 
country. This committee, though not vested 
with executive authority or created for execu- 
tive action, became an efficient and most 
helpful channel for centralizing and direct- 
ing this voluntary effort in our industrial 
life during the time of national need. 


While the problems now pressing for solu- 
tion have changed in form, there is involved 
in their solution fundamentally the same 
principles—that is, the coordination of in- 
dustries and resources for national security 
and welfare. To the same degree that the 
Committee on Labor of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense 
served to assist in the effective transforma- 
tion of the country from a peace to a war 
basis, it can now assist in restoring the 
nation to normal life in peace with the 
least possible friction and disturbance. 
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War EMERGENCY LABOR 


Acting on Resolution No. 60 the St. 
Paul Convention directed the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to investi- 
gate the conditions surrounding the opera- 
tion of schools for training war emergency 
labor and to take such steps as might be 
necessary to protect the interests and 
welfare of labor. 

Before anything definite could be accom- 
plished ia compliance with this action, the 
armistice terminated the war, and therefore 
terminated the need for war emergency 
labor. Your officers have taken no further 
action. 


CoMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


In the report of the Special Committee on 
Reconstruction, which is part of this re- 
port and to which we have given our entire 
approval, there appears a discussion and 
recommendation upon the subject of mili- 
tarism and its baneful influence and effect 
upon freedom, civilization and humanity. As 
an Executive Council, we not only give 
our hearty endorsement to the declaration 
set forth in the report referred to, but be- 
cause of certain elements of activity which 
may properly be styled pernicious we 
feel impelled to add that in our judgment 
the time has passed whea in our Republic, 
or for that matter in any other progressive 
nation of the world, the spirit of militarism 
shall prevail—the spirit of militarism under 
any guise. 

The war against the militaristic, auto- 
cratic machine of Germany would have 
been waged and won in vain if militarism 
were to be foisted upon the nations of 
the world. The Treaty of Peace ending 
the war has destroyed the ability of German 
militarism to menace the peace of the world, 
and with the demolition of that Juggernaut 
the opportunity for the peoples and nations 
of the world to live their lives and work 
out their destinies unafraid is offered. There 
is, therefore, no longer necessity for large 
standing armies or for universal or com- 
pulsory military service. 

With the danger of militarism destroyed 
and the League of Nations established there 
can be no good reason for large standing 
armies, great navies, or stupendous munition 
plants, whether governmental or privately 
owned. 





We therefore urge upon this convention 
and our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens, 
upon the government of our Republic 
and upon the peoples and the nations of 
the world, that with the coming of security 
in international peace we should come to a 
basis of the reduction of the armed forces 
of the world to a minimum consistent 
with safety and progress. 

The views we express upon this subject are 
not to be construed as opposition to proper 
physical training; on the contrary, we hold 
that the workers and the masses of the people 
should have the fullest and broadest oppor- 
tunity for the highest physical and mental 
training. But we do insist that in view of 
the history of militaristic propaganda and 
in view of the present situation and the 
outlook for the future, that physical train- 
ing should not be confused with compulsory 
military service—a service thinly veiled to 
disguise militarism in its incipiency. 


JupictiaL CONSTRUCTION OF LAW 


A substitute for Resolution No. 19 
adopted by the St. Paul Convention in- 
structed the Executive Council as follows: 

“To have a study made of the successive 
steps which have been taken by our Fed- 
eral and Supreme Courts through which, 
without constitutional authority and in 
opposition of the action of the constitutional 
convention, they laid hold upon the power 
which they now exercise; that results of 
such a study be prepared in pamphlet 
form and distributed to the affiliated or- 
ganizations and given such other form of 
publicity as may be deemed advisable; 
and that legal counsel be consulted so 
that an adequate measure may be pre- 
pared and introduced in Congress which 
will prevent any invasion of the rights 
and prerogatives of the legislative branch 
of our goverament by the judiciary.’ 

The E. C. in its meeting at Atlantic City, 
July 23-28, referred the subject to the 
officers to carry into effect. It has been 
found impossible thus far to have prepared a 
draft of a bill to be submitted to Congress, 
but the study and digest of the subject have 
been made and published in pamphlet form 
and distributed to the secretaries of the 
affiliated organizations throughout the coun- 
try as directed by the St. Paul Convention. 
Copies will also be placed on the desks of 
the delegates to this convention. 
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The study and digest were made by Mr. 
Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, D. C., 
the attorney for the A. F. of L. The remedies 
he suggests are made part of this report as 
follows: 


Suggested Remedies 


If I am correct in what has so far been 
written the state judiciary and the judiciary 
of the United States should be placed 
upon one common basis, and my first 
proposition would be: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
and state and national courts generally 
shall have no: power t> pass upon the con- 
stitutional'ty of congressional enactments, and 
the courts of the respective states shall have 
no power to pass upon the constitutionality 
of the enactments of their respective legis- 
latures; except so far as they are contrary 
to the National Constitution or to national 
laws or treaties, which are given constitu- 
tional recognition. 

The arguments in favor of this proposi- 
tion have been sufficiently developed in 
what has already been said. Some of the 
counter-arguments may be briefly referred to 

It is urged that this proposition would 
place too great a power in the hands of 
the legislative bodies—a power which might 
be exercised by them to the prejudice of 
public and private rights. To this it is to 
be answered that the proposition is not 
without precedent; that, judged by their 
standards of principle which in their es- 
sence, whatever may be their special forms 
do not, so far differ from our own as to 
make their experience inapplicable, England 
with an unwritten constitution, and France, 
Germany and Switzerland with written 
constitutions, have not suffered from the 
fact that in none of them can the courts 
review or question their highest legislative 
acts, although in Germany and Switzerland 
(federated governments) the highest courts 
may review the constitutionality of the 
acts of inferior governments. 

It is urged that, though it be admitted 
that on every great occasion the Supreme 
Court has failed to reach a safe determina- 
tion on large public questions as touching 
their constitutionality, nevertheless, the 
existence of the power has restrained 
Congress and the several legislatures from 
indulging in many other things which would 
have been clearly and pronouncedly violative 
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of the constitution; that, for instance, 
Congress might declare itself to be the 
sole fountain of government and entirely 
reverse our constitutional forms were it not 
restrained by fear of Supreme Court action. 

This is one of the things which we may 
regard as conceivable but presenting no 
objection of practical importance. Today 
the President is Commander-in-Chief >f the 
Army and Navy. We might as well assume 
that because he possesses this enormous 
power he will employ it to constitute him- 
self a dictator. The fact is that we have no 
right to believe that a majority of Congress, 
or, if the President withheld his approval, 
two-thirds of both houses will unite de- 
liberately to set aside a constitution which 
has been adopted by and received the ac- 
quiescence of the people for more than one 
hundred and thirty years. 

There are certain other assumptions 
which we have a right to make which may 
be indulged in to support the belief that 
the suggestion now made would result in 
probably better observances of the con- 
stitution by the legislature than now is 
practiced. Today Congress and the state 
legislatures are tempted to pass unconsti- 
tutional acts on the theory that there is 
no telling what the Supreme Court may 
say about them and that the final respon- 
sibility rests with that organ of the govern- 
ment. Responsibility breeds care, and in 
the United States increasing care will be 
exercised in the preparation and passing of 
measures once Congress or a legislature 
shall thoroughly feel that there is to be no 
shifting of responsibility for wrongful acts. 
The present tendency of legislation, even 
under the system or want of it, existing in 
the United States is toward the perfection of 
legislation before its enactment. This is 
illustrated by the growth of legislative 
reference bureaus in half a dozen or more 
states. 

My second proposition is: 

The Supreme Court shall retain its juris- 
diction to declare unconstitutional acts of 
executive and inferior judicial powers in 
excess of legislative authority and like juris- 
diction over acts of state legislatures, in- 
cluding acts of commissions; and the state 
courts shall possess and retain power to 
pass upon the constitutionality of the acts 
of counties, cities, towns and administrators 
of whatever nature. 
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Our very cohesiveness as a nation de- 
pends upon tiie existence of some national 
reviewing authority covering the instru- 
mentalities subordinate to the central power, 
this alike in the interest of good order and 
good administration. Within the radius of 
its jurisdiction a like reviewing authority 
must exist within the several states. We 
have found it impracticable nationally that 
Congress should assume and exercise this 
power, and for other reasons, though not 
of the same marked importance, the general 
rule may properly extend to the states. 

My third proposition is: 

That the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the exercise of its jurisdiction 
to declare an act of the state legislature 
or of any state or federal agency including 
the judiciary, to be unconstitutional, shall 
only do so by the acquiescence of considerably 
more than a bare majority of its members; 
that, for instance, three-fourths of the en- 
tire membership of the courts should concur 
to such end, and the like requirements shall 
hold as to the highest courts of the states. 

This proposition finds a certain prece- 
dent in the constitution of Ohio, adopted 
in 1912, and which reads as follows: 

“Ohio Constitution, Article IV.—Judicial 
—Sec. 2. . No law shall be held 
unconstitutional and void by the Supreme 
Court without the concurrence of at least 
all but one of the judges, except in the 
affirmance of a judgment of the court of 
appeals declaring a law unconstitutional 
ra 

Its justification is to be found, if any 
were needed, in numberless decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Re- 
peatedly we have been told‘by the Supreme 
Court that the power to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional is a power of 
such gravity that it should only be exer- 
cised where there is no reasonable doubt 
of its application; that all questions of 
doubt were to be solved in favor of the 
legislative act. After having declared this 
principle, so salutary if the Supreme Court 
were to exercise the power at all, the most 
important state and national laws have 
been struck down by a vote of five to four. 
We are left to conceive if we may that a 
constitutional proposition is free from doubt 
when five men out of nine—a bare majority— 
are able to unite in saying that unconstitu- 
tionality exists. In the case of jury trials, 
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twelve men upon a question of fact involving 
small amounts of property are required to 
unite. Why a materially different rule should 
be adopted as to a question of fundamental 
law is not readily apparent. 

I shall next proceed, departing, perhaps, 
from the strict letter of my theme, to say 
that: ° 

Coupled with the foregoing reforms, I 
think there should go hand in hand the initia- 
tive and referendum, proportional represen- 
tation and the preferential ballot. 

Without these reforms our constitutional 
government, including also methods of 
attaining justice, will lack much of complete- 
ness. 

We need the initiative and referendum 
so that legislative sins, both of omission 
(corrected by the initiative) and commis- 
sion (corrected by the referendum) may be 
promptly corrected. 

The remark of Bryce (The American 
Commonwealth, Chapter 23) that, ‘The 
Swiss habit of constantly recurring to popu- 
lar vote (the initiative and referendum) 
makes it less necessary to restrain the legis- 
lature by a permanently enacted instru- 
ment,” has ample justification. 

We need proportional representation for 
another reason and to meet another ob- 
jection urged by those wh> are devoted to 
the preservation of the powers now held 
by the judiciary. It is insisted that if the 
legislature be unrestricted by judicial action, 
there is danger of oppression by a numerical 
majority controlling in the legislature. While 
the danger urged is, in’ my judgment, 
largely theoretical, and while the makers 
of the objection ignore the fact at present 
through the action of the judiciary, the 
rights of the majority are repeatedly held 
subservient to those of a very small minority ; 
even this colorable objection should be 
met, as far as possible. Under proportional 
representation any considerable section of the 
community, whether it be set apart by wealth 
or religion or color, or any other of the 
factors which serve to divide human life, 
may, by uniting, send its share of rep- 
resentatives to the legislature to be present 
to protect the interests and well-being of 
those for whom they stand, and the danger 
of oppressive legislation will be minimized 
to the vanishing point. At the same time, 
through the preferential ballot, we may 
obtain, in executive capacities, men who 
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represent the majority of the people, a 
condition not now prevailing when often a 
president, to say nothing of the mayor of a 
town, may be the choice of the minority 
of his constituents. 

It has seemed impossible within a short 
compass to answer the questions put to 
me by the E. C. of the Federation, and even 
if a formal answer might have been quickly 
given, it has been necessary to justify the 
faith within us. This I have honestly 
sought to do, and a study of the question 
has convinced me that the E. C. now has 
before it one of the gravest fundamental 
questions with which it will have to deal— 
the preservation of truly democratic gov- 
ernment against what has often been 
called “‘Aristocracy of the Robe.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAcKSON H. RALSTON. 

Washington, D. C., May, 1919. 

The entire subject is now before this 
convention. 


CoRONADA CoaL COMPANY vS. UNITED 
MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA 


A decision has just been rendered which 
makes necessary once more a review of this 


case, the facts of which as they had then de- 
veloped were presented by the Executive 
Council of the St. Paul (1918) Convention. 
On July 25, 1914, A. S. Dowd, the receiver 
for nine coal oorporations, brought action 
against the United Mine Workers of America 
charing that the organizations since 1898 had 
been in a gigantic conspiracy with union 
operators to interfere with the production 
and commerce of the corporations that fol- 
lowed a non-union policy by means of 
strikes and attendant violence. 

A local strike of miners in Arkansas gave 
rise to the case. The Bache-Denman Coal 
Company alleged that they were damaged 
by reason of the strike and that the officers 
and members of the United Mine Workers of 
America conspired to prevent the operation 
of their mines and the shipment of their 
coal in itfterstate commerce. A demurrer 
was sustained to this complaint by the 
federal judge of the district court. An 
appeal was made to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals but that court held that the com- 
plaint was good and remanded it for trial. 
In its opinion, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
took the position that a labor union although 
unincorporated, could be sued in its union 
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name. This opinion of the judge is without 
precedent. We reported this decision to the 
1916 convention. 

The trial took place before Judge Elliot. 
After the jury had been out about forty- 
eight hours they were called before the 
court and instructed by the Judge: 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, this is a 
pretty serious situation and I want to say to 
you that the court has no thought at all of 
discharging you. You were sworn upon your 
oaths to do your duty as jurors. In the 
opinion of the court there is no reason on 
earth why reasonable men with due regard 
for right, and each having due respect 
and consideration for the other’s opinion, 
should not arrive at a conclusion in this 
case. What would be a fortune to either of 
you or I has already been spent and a 
failure to render justice in this and others 
is what brings the courts into contempt. I 
say this to you that you may understand 
the seriousness of your situation. The 
facts in this case have got to be found by a 
jury. Another jury will have no better 
opportunity of knowing what these facts 
are or be in any better position to determine 
these facts than you, and it is your duty 
as jurors under your oaths to get together 
and return a verdict. 

““Now the Federal Courts recognize the 
right of this court under these circumstances 
to say what this court believes in relation 
to the facts in this case, and you are advised 
that this court is of the opinion that the 
facts in this case justify you in the conclu- 
sion, overwhelmingly, that it was the policy 
and therefore the agreement for years of 
this national organization to prevent mining 
of non-union coal for the unlawful purposes 
named in this complaint that it might 
not come into competition with union mined 
coal; that there is no question in this 
court’s mind but that that strike was 
ordered down there for that p rpose to 
prevent the mining of non-union coal 
in these plaintiffs’ mines; that the strike 
was called by those who were the instru- 
mentality of the greater organization, the 
general organization, the defendants and 
their act was its act, and that they put 
into motion the force that destroyed this 
propeity, and that that force was put 
into motion for the purpose of preventing 
the mining of that coal, the shipping 
of that coal, the running of these mines. 
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Why, this court has not a thought that 
there would ever have been any trouble 
there if it had not been for the prevention 
of the mining of non-union coal. Now, 
that is the judgment of this court, and if 
it were my duty to decide it I would decide 
it here. Now you are not bound by my 
opinion. I have a right to give you my 
judgment, however. You are the sole and 
exclusive judges of the facts and it is for 
you to determine these issues of fact in- 
dependent of my judgment and this court 
believes you ought to determine it and 
under your oaths as jurors agree upon a 
verdict. 

“If there is any question about the law 
on the responsibility for this, responsi- 
bility of the greater organization, that is 
for the higher court to say, but you can 
not reach it wntil you have done your 
duty—you are the stumbling block in the 
way and this whole time is wasted. Now 
after I have said what I have said, I am 
going to say that J have no thought of dis- 
charging you, you must return a verdict 
in this case. You are amply qualified 


to do the right thing as you see it, and as 


it should be done and the thought of the 
court is that no other jury will ever be 
better prepared to render a verdict than 
you and to separate without a verdict 
wili be to have rendered all this expense 
of all this trial for naught—make it neces- 
sary to go all over the ground again with 
no better opportunity on the part of the 
jury in the box when it has all been done, 
to do the right thing than you have now, 
no advantage, none in the world. You 
see the importance of the situation and I 
now urge you with the idea of doing the 
right thing and putting this matter in 
that condition that a trial of the case with a 
legitimate end, in which a verdict of the 
jury will place. And with a knowledge 
and feeling of responsibility and that that 
responsibility is with you, that you now 
return to your jury rooms and bring in a 
verdict.” 

Continuing the report of the case we 
informed the St. Paul Convention that the 
jury of the federal district court at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, rendered a verdict of $200,000 
. damages against the United Mine Workers of 

America and that under the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law this amount 
was automatically trebled. The officers of 
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the United Mine Workers of America ap- 
pealed to the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals from the verdict of the district 
court. The court requested an appealed bond 
amounting to $800,000, a requirement which 
was met. 

The Executive Council in its report to the 
St. Paul Convention stated that “it is 
earnestly hoped that the higher court 
reverses the decision and award reached”’ 
and made the following additional comment: 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
case was brought under the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and not 
as modified by the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law.”’ 

The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
however, did not reverse the decision of the 
lower court but sustained it in a decision 
handed down on May 1. A decision now 
rendered by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Eighth Circuit renders the United 
Mine Workers of America liable for damages 
amounting to $625,000. The District Court 
in 1917 awarded the mine owners interest 
from the day of the alleged destruction of 
property to the day of trial, which would 
have placed an extra burden of $120,000 
upon the mine workers. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals on May 1 reversed the District 
Court on the question of interest. 

The United Mine Workers contended: 

“First, That an unincorporated labor 
union is irresponsible in the eyes of the 
law and can not be held liable in damages 
for the acts of its members. 

“Second, That the Bache-Denman strike 
and alleged riot was a purely local affair 
with which the international organization 
of the mine workers had nothing to do. 

“Third, That the union rules forbade 
violence by the members and that if mem- 
bers of the union had disobeyed these rules 
the union was not responsible.” 

A complete copy of the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals was not available 
when this report was prepared, consequently, 
we are unable to report the full text of the 
court’s decision. Printed copies were not 
available nor would the clerk of the court 
allow a copy to be made previous to the 
same being officially printed. 

The appeal was heard by Judges Trieber 
and Hook, who disagreed, the latter holding 
that a new trial should be granted. The dis- 
agreeing judges then called in Judge Sanborn 
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who presides in that circuit, and he held 
with Judge Trieber which affirms the judg- 
ment of the lower court. Even in this 
opinion it is held that District Judge Elliott 
erred in adding to the verdict an amount of 
interest figured from the time of the destruc- 
tion of the mines to the return of the verdict. 
As this was trebled by him (under the 
Sherman Act) the amount of their judgment 
which the receivers’ of the coal companies 
must release is about $130,000. 

Not knowing what the dissenting opinion 
of Judge Hook is nor upon what features 
of the appeal he dissented from the opinion 
of the majority of the court, we are unable 
to express an opinion as to whether or not 
we may hope for a reversal of this decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Your Executive Council has been officially 
informed by the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America that an appeal will be 
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immediately taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and that the case will 
be diligently prosecuted through the court of 
last resort. In our opinion this should be 
done because the effect of this decision is far- 
reaching and of vital importance to the or- 
ganized labor movement of America. If the 
decision of the Circuit € ourt is affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
stands as a principle of law, the existence of 
every national and international union is 
endangered. 

We, therefore, recommend that this con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
authorize the Executive Council to cooperate 
with the officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America and render such assistance as 
may lie within their power in appealing 
from the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to the Supreme Court of the United 


States. 
. + * 





Conventions of International Unions, 1919 


July—, Atlantic City, N. J., The National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July—, , American Federation of Teachers 

July 7, Bellaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 7, Chicago, 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Chicago, Ill., Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 21-26, Denver, Colo., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

July 21, Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August —, Chicago, IIl., 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 


Ill., International Jewelry 


International Glove 


September —, Chicago, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union "of North Ameri 

September 8, Colorado Stes Colo., Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 8, Detroit Mich., United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers. 

September 9, Buffalo, N. Y., Journeymen Bare 
bers’ International Union of America. 
September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., International 
patheden of Electrical Workers. 

September 15, St. Louis, Mo., United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich., International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, 
Workers of America. - 


D. C., National 
National 


United Min- 


The Commercial Teleg- 


Md., United Textile 

















| EDITORIALS | iso: 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held its session during the time when this issue of 
the magazine should be prepared and printed. As 
THE AMERICAN : ! 
FEDERATIONIST ‘it Was necessary for President Gompers to be away 
; from headquarters presiding over the convention, 
he therefore requested Matthew Woll, who assumed the editorship of the 
June number because of President Gompers’ accident, to continue those 
duties for July. 

In this issue we present the most important sections of the report of the 
Executive Council to the Atlantic City Convention for the reason that the re. 
port is a historic and highly informative document, as well as one filled with the 
deepest interest for working people. In the next issue of THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST we will publish a complete review of the work of the Atlantic 
City Convention, which at this writing already presents a record of construc- 
tive achievement, establishing a new high mark in the progress of the American 
labor movement. 








Few conventions of organized forces in American life have shown such a 


thorough and consistent spirit of true progress as that of 
on ele the American Federation of Labor just held in Atlantic City. 


mee Judged even by the high standards of the Federation itself 


the convention just ended had within it a spirit marvelously in keeping with 
the day and expressive of the best thought of thos whose aim it is to make 
tomorrow a better day than today. 

The spirit of the convention was the spirit of constructive progress, 
the spirit that impels men and women to achieve for the future with- 
out destroying the good things that have come out of the past. The 
Atlantic City Convention expressed clearly the conviction that the op- 
portunities of today for achievement are far beyond the opportunities of 
any day that has gone before. It expressed itself as determined to pass 
by no opportunity that might offer the working people a contribution toward 
that better life which the labor movement constantly occupies itself with 
building. 

The spirit of the crusade that went with the American Army to France 
and that fired the men and women in the workshops at home found itself 
unabated in Atlantic City. The reason for this is clear. It is that the 
ideal for which the war was fought is the abiding idea of the trade union move- 
ment. If there were some who felt that the fight was won when the German army 
capitulated the working people were not amongthem. They understand to the 
full the ideal that made America the conquering force in the war. They give to 


that ideal the breath of life. They understand and have always understood 
(616) 
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that not alone by force of arms in war could that ideal be brought to realiza- 
tion. What they understand is that the war guaranteed their right for 
all time to the pursuit of that ideal. The war defeated and removed an 
obstacle that would have closed the way to that pursuit. That is what the 
American Labor movement understood to be the great issue in the war and 
it understands that to be what President Wilson meant when he declared 
that the war must be fought to make the world “‘safe for democracy.”’ 

There was in the Altantic City Convention a full understanding of 
the meaning of victory in the war, and it expressed the clear purpose to take 
every fair advantage of the opportunity guaranteed by the victory over 
autocracy and militarism to go forward in the development of democracy 
and human liberties. 

There may have been no single resolution adopted, no single action taken, 
which could be pointed to as a definite mark of progress made and 
spirit expressed, but the work of the convention as a whole and the spirit 
that breathed through every session was a great and uamistakable evidence 
of the truest kind of progress and an expression of the firmest determination 
to go forward in making the American nation a better place for all people, 
in which human life shall have an ever deepening meaning and an ever 
higher and nobler purpose. Those who stand across the road to progress 
seem indeed small and weak in comparison to the organized forces of the 
working people who see clearly the way along which they wish to go and 
the ends which they wish to achieve. 

All America ought to look with deep satisfaction upon this great gather- 
ing of labor just ended. All America ought to rejoice in the spirit there 
shown. It bodes well for human liberty; it means much for the orderly 
progress of the great people along the ways of democracy. In that con- 
vention the working people set their faces against all forms of autocracy. 
They stood alike against the autocrat who would rule from above and 
the autocrat who would rule from below. They gave no comfort to any in- 
terest or device which would abridge the right of peoples to govern them- 
selves and to work out their own destinies. Thus they expressed the tradi- 
tional spirit of the American labor movement, increased in intensity and 
determination by the new conditions of today. They sounded the warning, 
not only to the political autocrat but to the industrial autocrat. The 
lives of people are not lived alone under political government. They are 
surrounded by the facts and conditions of industry. Autocracy in industry 
is as hateful and as vicious as autocracy in political government. It can be 
as oppressive, as destructive, and as deadening, and perhaps more so. When 
the trade unionists of America speak in defiance of autocracy and proclaim 
democracy as the embodiment of their ideal they speak of no single kind 
of autocracy and place no limitations upon their conception of democracy. 
They contemplate in these things the whole span of human life and all the 
institutions that surround human life. 

It was the spirit of the Atlantic City Convention, unmistakable and 
clear, that despotic rule must go of its own accord or be destroyed otherwise. 
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It was a marvelous spirit of progress which will be a disappointment only 
to those who would deny progress and an inspiration to every man and woman 
whose eyes are turned toward the future and whose heart is filled with the 
hope for better things. 





Much was heard in some quarters about the ‘‘one big union” idea before 
the Atlantic City Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. The notion seemed to have a sort of magnetic 
attraction for a number of persons. Always there have been 
those whose fancy is easily captured by a formula or a slogan. Always there 
have been those easily enamored of a short cut to salvation. Such a delu- 
sion has been the ‘“‘one big union’’—a few swift strokes—emancipation and 
a fanciful life without trial and tribulation. That seems to have been the 
notion that took possession of the “‘one big union’’ advocates. 

There is no short cut to anything save trouble. There is no easy road 
to anything save destruction. There is no “great white way” down which 
working people may proceed in holiday parade to freedom from industrial 
oppression. There can be no forgetting of the facts and conditions which 
make the struggle and no ignoring of them in finding the way through to 
the final goal. 

It is of some significance that no advocate of the “one big union” plan 
had sufficient confidence in the idea to place it before the Atlantic City 
Convention where it might stand upon its merits before the whole mass of 
labor opinions of America. Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor take things upon their merits. There is no forum in the country in 
which ideas, plans and programs are subjected to a fiercer fire or given a 
warmer endorsement when merit is proved. The fact is, hcwever, that the 
fallacy of the ‘‘one big union” idea and its host of more or less allied schemes 
has long since been proved to the satisfaction of the working people of Amer- 
ica. They have long understood the fundamental error of the ‘“‘one big union- 
ist’’ who began by imagining a state of conditions and ended by endeavor- 
ing to construct a fanciful organization to meet those imaginative conditions. 

The success of the American trade union movement has been built 
upon its refusal to ignore facts. The trade union movement has been molded 
constantly by the industries and the institutions of the land in which it 
functions, and having been thus molded its steady growth and sure progress 
was inevitable. 

That men and women waste their efforts in such fruitless endeavors 
as that of-the ‘‘one big union” is regrettable. The combined efforts of all 
along right lines ought to be the state of affairs. Undoubtedly the one big 
union movement as we are seeing it today is one of the products of the unset- 
tling influences of the war. It isan effect of tremendous emotional upheaval. 
Already it is clear that the movement is doomed to early failure as it was 
always clear that it was doomed to ultimate failure. Persons who reach 
conclusions and formulate policies through the processes of reason, can agree 
upon conclusions and policies aad remain faithful to those conclusions and 


“ONE BIG 
UNION” 
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those policies. Persons who arrive at conclusions through processes of 
emotion and who formulate policies to fit conclusions so reached, are cer- 
tain to find themselves in disagreement quickly. Emotion is not stable. 
Passing breezes blow it hither and beyond and render it the most unstable of 
all things. 

The world has known powerful emotional movements. The more power- 
ful the emotion the more temporary power the emotional movement has 
had, but in every case, sooner or later, with the cooling of the emotion and 
the disagreements of the emotionalists, disruption and failure has been the 
sequel. Movements founded upon reason and mindful at all times of the 
actual facts of life have come through centuries, working and exerting their 
steady and ordered influence upon the progress of society. There is nothing 
about the present situation to alter the case. Dreams are with us all, but 
he who attempts while dreaming to make his dream come true is doomed 
to sad and bitter disappointment. 








For the first time in the history of the United States the constitution of 
the country now has as a part of it a provision that declares 

“THOU . 5 a i 
SHALT Nor” ‘hou shalt not.” This is the first provision in the con- 
stitution which denies rights to the people of America. 
Every other declaration in that document which we beliéve to be the best 
of its kind in the world, is a provision guaranteeing rights to open the way 
to freedom. The American labor movement believes that the constitution 
should remain what it always has been, a guarantee of rights and an open 
door to freedom. It is a time for grave apprehension when the constitution 
forsakes its traditional character of positive declaration and begins to take 
on the character of abridgment. The issue now placed before the people 
by the last amendment to the constitution is not prohibition. The issue 
is whether a beverage product of 2.75 per cent alcohol may be made and sold. 
The trade union movement of the United States does not come to the 
defense of alcohol. It has no word to say in behalf of intoxicating liquors. 
No force in our country has been as effective in the promotion of temperance 
among working people as the organized labor movement. The labor move- 
ment has achieved more for the cause of temperance than all the temperance 
societies combined, but we challenge the right of any one to prescribe by 
law the morals or the habits of the people of the United States through any 
act that restricts them in the exercise of normal activities. We deny the right 
to remedy abuses practiced by a few through denial to the whole people of a 
right and privilege which they desire and which is neither harmful or immoral. 
Were we living in normal times the result of such an abridgment of 
liberty might not be such a serious cause for apprehension, though the injustice 
of it would be flagrant. The situation as we find it today is that a grave 
injustice is being done to the masses of the people at a time when but few things 
are normal. We have just gone through a strain upon body and soul and mind, 
a strain upon industry and a strain upon our social structure. It is not a 
time for rash experiment nor is it a time for the practice of unjust repression. 
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At its convention just held in Atlantic City, the American Federation 
of Labor by a vote of more than 26,000 to 4,000 declared itself in opposi- 
tion to any measure designed to prevent the manufacture of beverages 
containing not more than 2.75 per cent alcohol by weight. This is truly 
the voice of the working people of the United States, the chief sufferers of 
the injustice calculated by the last amendment to the constitution. That 
beer, so made, is not an intoxicant has been amply proven. The evil has 
been wrought by those who have seen a wrong and who, in their Zeal to elimi- 
nate the wrong, have killed with it that which was right and good. 

If America is to proceed as it has proceeded in the enactment of the 
eighteenth amendment the institutions of our country will lose their char- 
acter, and we shall find ourselves turning from a natioa of broadening liberties 
to a aation of narrow-minded restrictions, which followed to the conclu- 
sion means decay and death. This must not be. 





The autocratic conduct of employers in the steel industry has long been one 
iil iia of the outstanding points of industrial injustice in 
aay Gaur America. When the great steel companies merged 
CAPITULATE into the combine known as the steel trust, the employ- 

ment policy, left by the trust agreement in the hands 
of the component corporations, became fixedly anti-union. Gradually 
this old-time policy of the several companies has become the fixed policy of 
the great trust, backed by all of the immense power of the combine. It has 
been the policy of the steel corporation to operate a shop closed to union 
men. This policy is a relic of the brutal past. It has no place in the scheme 
of things today. 

During the convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1918, 
in St. Paul, by direction of the convention, a conference was held at which 
were present the officers of the international unions interested in the steel 
industry. This conference, presided over by President Gompers, formed 
the committee for organization of the steel industry. The meeting at 
St. Paul was followed by a year of hard work, the fruits of which were recounted 
at a similar but larger conference held during the Atlantic City Convention, 
just closed. In this conference there were present the representatives of 
twenty-four national and international unions. Much progress was made 
during the year, but the brutal, archaic policy of the steel corporation per- 
sisted in opposition to the tide of human events and the tide of sentiment 
flowing so strongly in the direction of progress everywhere. 

It was reported at this conference that in the Pittsburgh district the 
right of free speech was being denied by authorities in some of the steel towns. 
Organizers were not permitted to speak openly in behalf of the work of organ- 
ization. This denial of a fundamental right by the exercise of arbitrary 
authority on the part of those clothed with brief and passing power consti- 
tutes a most flagrant breach of deep-rooted American principles not to be 
tolerated, and the conference so regarded it. The result was that every inter- 
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national president in the conference arose and volunteered to go into the 
district to speak when called upon by the organizing committee, facing 
arrest and imprisonment if necessary in assertion of rights of American 
citizenship and in furtherance of the struggle to give the workers of the steel 
mills a measure of justice in the ordering of their lives. 

This is notice to the autocrats of the steel industry that their autoc- 
racy must remove itself from the face of the earth, or be removed by the 
sweeping tide of progress that is today leading the people everywhere to 
better and higher concepts of life. No such industrial autocracy can con- 
tinue to exist and function in this age of the world’s development. As 
political autocracy has gone, so must industrial autocracy go. The roseate 
path of despots ended in the consuming fire of the war. 

There has got to be freedom in the lives of all men and women. The 
right of a few to order and direct and control the lives of the many is today 
denied and abrogated. For the steel workers there can be no freedom and 


no democratic voice in the ordering of their lives until they are free to or- 
ize and deal collectively with their employers concerning the wages 
and conditions and hours of their work—until they are able thus to exercise a 
compelling voice in fixing the terms and conditions of their work. ‘There 
is no democracy where only one voice speaks. 
Steel in America must be democratized! 





THE THINKER 
By BgeRTON BRALEY 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with dusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who Knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which scans them— 
Back of the Brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true! 








How Democracy Grows 


By Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON 
Secretary of Labor 


[An Address Before the Thirty-ninth Convention of the American Federation of Labor in Atlantic City, N. J., June 13] 


R. PRESIDENT, and Fellow Trade 
Unionists: It is a great pleasure to 
have the opportunity of being present, 

even though at but one of the sessions of 
this historic victory and reconstruction 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The wage workers of our country have 
reason to be proud of the part they have 
played in the great world war for freedom 
and democracy. You have reason to be 
proud not only of the part you have taken 
in the struggle but of the great part that 
has been played in the contest by your 
selected representative, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Upon 


him has devolved not only the direction 
of your forces and associated forces in the 
great struggle against the military autoc- 
racy of Germany, but there has also fallen 
upon his shoulders—and he has borne the 


burden manfully, he has directed the move- 
ment intelligently—the great burden of 
conducting the battle against the other in- 
sidious forces that would endeavor to utilize 
force for the destruction of democracy— 
the powers of Bolshevism as expressed in 
some of the countries of eastern Europe. 

The part played by labor has been due 
in great measure to the application by labor 
of the development that has taken place in 
the progress of human democracies. I 
have a theory—and time alone will demon- 
strate whether the theory is sound—that 
every individual and every group of indi- 
viduals becomes influential in the affairs of 
the government just in so far as the in- 
dividual or the group of individuals are 
necessary for the defense of the state. 

I know my British friends will pardon 
me if I refer to-what in my mind was the 
great starting point in the development of 
modern democracy. I do not look upon the 
Battle of Bannockburn as being purely the 
heritage of those of Scotland. I look upon 
it as being the heritage of the masses of 
the people of all the world. Those of you 
who are familiar with the history of that 
struggle realize that up until that time the 
only people who were permitted to partici- 


pate in the affairs of government were the 
monarchs and the nobility, the nobility 
comprising the flower of knighthood. And 
the nobility were permitted to participate 
because the man on horseback and in armor 
was the man who at that time was neces- 
sary for the defense of the state. Nearly 
all of the nobility of Scotland had been 
brought up at the court of England, and 
when the Battle of Bannockburn took place 
very few of the men in armor were on the 
side of the Scottish monarch. He had to 
depend for his support in the conflict upon 
the yeomanry of his country, and for the 
first time in the history of warfare the 
yeomanry, with pikes in their hands were 
formed on the field of Bannockburn in the 
hollow square—only in that case it was 
a hollow circle. The historians tell us of 
the pitfalls that had been dug upon the 
moor for the horses of the English mon- 
arch, and of how some of these fell into 
the pits, but there were a sufficient num- 
ber who crossed over the moor to have 
crushed the Scottish army if it had not 
been for the new military tactics which the 
necessity of the situation compelled Bruce 
to undertake. When the knights who came 
over the pitfalls crossed the moor they 
fell upon the pikes and were destroyed. 
The yeoman of that moment became a more 
important factor in the defense of his coun- 
try. The British monarch was there forced 
to sue for terms and the European military 
chiefs were conpelled also to change their 
tactics. From that moment dated the fall 
of knighthood and the beginning of man- 
hood. 
Slowly the masses of the people repre- 
sented in the yeomanry began to realize 
their importance, and before the reign of 
France had passed they had compelled him 
to yield concessions to the yeomanry of 
that country; and this was true also of 
Edward and over on the continent. The 
individual, the man in the mass, the man of 
society began to see the dawn of a new day. 
It took centuries before it began to crys- 
tallize, but those same people came to our 
country, settled on our shores, bringing with 
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them their ideals of the importance of the 
workers to humanity, and when our Declar- 
ation of Independence was flung to the 
world, when it was being prepared before 
it was flung to the world, there came down 
from the north those who insisted that there 
should be inserted ir the document the 
statement that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny. And there came up from 
the south workers who in the meantime had 
become imbued with a spirit of racial aris- 
tocracy, who insisted that there should be 
put into the Declaration of Independence 
that basic principle of all democracies that 
“Every government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Modern warfare has still more thoroughly 
accentuated that thought. In the battles of 
ancient times it was frequently possible 
for large armies to support themselves 
through the country in which they were 
operating, receiving but a small portion of 
their supplies from home. From the days 
when Joshua overcame the enemies of Israel 
until Sherman made his famous march to 
the sea, great armies supported themselves 
upon the country in which they were fight- 
ing. 

That is no longer possible, and it has been 
variously estimated that it takes anywhere 
from six to ten workers in the rear to 
maintain one soldier in the trenches. Coi- 
sequently the workers of all the world 
have become more important factors in the 
defense of their respective countries, and 
they are insisting and will continue to insist 
that in the consideration of the problems 
of reconstruction the laws shall be so con- 
stituted and social affairs so conducted 
that every individual in the community shall 
have the greatest possible opportunity for 
self-determination. 

The labor movement of this country is 
no exception to the labor movements of the 
world in that respect. We have in our 
country our faddists, people, many of them 
who never have had experience with prac- 
tical problems of life, some of them who 
have been following after false gods, but it 
is not those who have been following after 
the false gods that will be the saviours 
of the workers of our country. It is those 
who persistently make self-sacrifice for the 
common good who will achieve results. 

I recall, and I may have mentioned it to 
you on previous occasions, but it will bear 
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repeating—I recall conditions we met with 
in the middle west when the President’s 
Commission on Mediation was sent to in- 
vestigate conditions brought about by the 
Industrial Workers of the World some two 
years ago. The Industrial Workers of the 
World had almost gone out of existence 
prior to that time. Suddenly there was a 
renewal of activities. Industries that were 
essential for the success of the war were 
being tied up, there seemed to be no way 
of keeping them in operation, and the Presi- 
dent appointed his commission of which I 
had the honor of being chairman. We went 
out to investigate; we found some oddities, 
many crudities that the average man in 
the labor movement would not stand for. 
We found that people were coming in on the 
roads to the mining camps of the mountain 
regions of the west, coming in quite large 
numbers to establish a local of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, and then 
without submitting the question to the 
voice of the workers themselves, in organi- 
zation or otherwise, declared strikes against 
the companies that were operating, declar- 
ing those strikes for a given wage and for 
a given number of hours, refusing to meet 
the employers in conference and insisting 
that it must be this rate which they pub- 
lished, and no other, and that idleness itself 
would follow. 

But that wasn’t all. We found that wher- 
ever the legitimate evolutionary aspirations 
of the workers were given an opportunity 
to develop, there the Industrial Workers 
of the World found no foothold, that it 
was only in the places where there was 
the iron hand of repression on the part of 
the employers used upon the workers them- 
selves that this peculiarly revolutionary 
spirit found an expression’ whatsoever. 
It found expression in addition to the 
manner that I have stated in the philosophy 
that was being taught. They announced 
the philosophy as the basis of their move- 
ment that every man is entitled to the full 
social value of what his labor produces. 
Now that philosophy is purely of Social- 
istic origin. It had its first enunciation 
through Marx, but it is also a philosophy 
that every individual can subscribe to 
with thoroughness and with complete ac- 
ceptance of the principle—every man is 
entitled to the full social value of what 
his labor produces. The great difficulty 
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has been that human intelligence has not 
yet devised a method by which we can com- 
pute what is the social value of any one’s 
labor. No one can compute the value of 
your labor, no one can compute the value 
of my labor, no one can cémpitte the val e 
of the labor that has been performed by 
the President of this organization, or the 
labor performed by the man with a pick and 
shovel in the ditch. Our intelligence has 
not as yet devised a method by which we 
can compute it, and so in the years gone 
by we have endeavored to meet the com- 
putation by one of three processes—by the 
process of the employer using his economic 
power to arbitrarily fix the compensation 
for the workers; the process of the worker 
using his collective power, arbitrarily fixing 
the compensation and imposing it upon the 
employer; and the process of negotiation. 

It is the process of negotiation that the 
American labor movement has stood for, the 
bringing of the different elements together 
and endeavoring to work out the problems 
on as nearly equal a basis as possible, or 
as the circumstances will permit. But there 
is a very wide misapprehension as to the 
scope of the policy of the labor movement 
of our country, and there are those who 
assume that the negotiations that the 
American labor movement seeks with the 
employers only involve consideration of the 
question of wages or the hours of labor; 
but the negotiations that the American 
wage workers, the American labor movement 
stand for include in their scope every in- 
dustrial activity that affects the mental, the 
material or the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

The next position that they laid down as 
the second step in the philosophy they were 
building was that property is only valuable 
in so far as profits can be secured from the 
property; that if you eliminate the profits 
the property will become valueless, no one 
will want to retain it; and that, as far 
as it goes, is also sound. If there is 1.othing 
that can be produced from a piece of prop- 
erty that will be valuable to mankind, then 
no one wants to be bothered with possession 
of that property. 

Then came what to my mind and to the 
minds of the great bulk of trade unionists 
of this country that I have come in contact 
with was the poison in their whole phil- 
osophy. They said that the way to destroy 
the value of property was to strike upon 
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the job, that is, to “‘soldier,’’ as we would 
say here in the east, to put sand upon 
the bearings, to break the machine, to 
destroy production, and to reduce the 
amount of returns from the labor to as 
small a point as possible, enabling the worker 
to retain his job, and they were certain 
that when you had done that the profits 
would be eliminated, the owner would no 
longer desire to retain the property, and it 
could be taken over by the workers, operated 
collectively, and the workers secure the 
full social value of what their labor pro- 
duced. Whatever there may be of value 
in the collective ownership and operation 
of property, there is at least no value what- 
ever in that method of bringing it about. 

All we had to do amongst those workers 
in the middle west was to point to the 
historical fact that prior to the rebirth of 
the inventive genius of man, prior to the 
building up of our modern factory system 
with its wonderful machinery, when every- 
thing that was produced was produced by 
hand, there was a much smalJer production 
per individual than could possibly result 
from any systém of sabotage that could 
now be introduced, and in those days there 
were still profits for the employers, there 
was still value to the property, and the only 
thing that resulted was a lower standard of 
living for the wage workers themselves, 
and our wage workers are not going to 
stand for any system that will lower their 
standards of living. 

The employers and employes have a 
mutual interest in securing the largest pos- 
sible production with a given amount of 
labor, having due regard to the health, the 
safety, the opportunities for rest, recreation 
and improvement of the workers. These 
being safeguarded, the larger the amount that 
is produced the larger will be the amount 
that there is to divide. If there is nothing 
produced there will be nothing to divide. 

Their interests diverge when it comes to 
a division of that which has been mutually 
produced, and if they are wise in their gen- 
eration in these modern times—with labor 
realizing its importance in the defense of 
the country and the maintenance of the 
country—instead of solving the problem by 
the use of the economic power on the part 
of the employer to impose his will, or the 
collective power on the part of the employes 
to impose their wills, they will sit down 
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around the council table and endeavor to 
work out the problem on a democratic basis 
that will give to each all that he is entitled to. 

Closely allied to the work of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World during the past 
year, at least, there has been more or less 
Bolshevist agitation in the United States. 
It has not been to any great extent prev- 
alent among the real workers of the coun- 
try; it has existed principally amongst the 
“parlor” coal diggers of our greater cities. 
I have no fear of a political revolution in 
the United States. It may be possible that 
these “parlorites’’ may misguide a sufficient 
number of practical men of labor to cause 
local disturbances that will be annoying, but 
no one in the ranks of labor whether he is 
classed as an extreme radical or an ex- 
treme conservative, or any of the elements 
between these two, will stand for Bolshevism 
for a minute when he knows what Bolshe- 
vism itself stands for. 

They prate a great deal about the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. We who have been 
more or less familiar with the theories that 
have been promulgated by Marx and his 
assertion of the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” had interpreted the term to mean 
that a majority of the workers of the land 
would determine the policy of it and im- 
pose it upon the balance of our people, and 
our workers were not willing to accept even 
that kind of a principle. They realized the 


long centuries of struggle there had been . 


to secure the franchise on the part of the 
workers, the claims that had been made 
that they had no property to be taxed, and 
having no property to be taxed they should 
have no voice in imposing the tax, and in 
addition to that they had not developed 
enough, that they had not sufficient intelli- 
gence to be permitted to participate in the 
affairs of state. During all the centuries 
there has been a struggle, and the basis of 
that struggle, the basis of that contention 
of the workers has been that every person 
who has to obey the laws of the country 
ought to have a voice in determining what 
those laws should be, and having fought 
for centuries for the accomplishment of 
that idea, having achieved it for themselves, 
then the American worker was not disposed 
to impose the same kind of disfranchise- 
ment upon other portions of the people that 
he did not want imposed upon himself. 

But the Bolshevists did not even take 
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that interpretation of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ in the countries in which 
they are established. In his long speech be- 
fore the Soviet convention at Moscow a little 
more than a year ago Lenine laid down the 
principle that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat meant the dictatorship of a self- 
selected so-called advance guard, that the 
proletariat himself was not to be trusted be- 
cause he would waver and that this self- 
selected advance guard would impose its 
will upon the workers and the others must 
obey, and in that obedience was included 
obligatory labor. From the time that Moses 
led the Israelites out of bondage in Egypt 
until Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, the struggle of the masses has 
been to get away from slavery, to get away 
from compulsory labor; and yet it is pro- 
posed by this new form of government to 
re-introduce obligatory labor for the workers 
of the world, imposed upon them by a 
small group of the “‘parlorites’’ of Russia. 

The great distinction between slavery and 
freedom is that every man shall have the 
right to cease work for any reason that 
may be sufficient to himself. We have pro- 
tested to the extent of sacrificing our blood 
and our treasure against the military autoc- 
racy of Germany, and yet,-the military 
autocracy of Germany was built upon exactly 
the same idea—that the kaiser and his 
group of advisers knew better what the 
workers desired and what the workers 
needed, what was good for them, than the 
workers knew themselves. And this new 
group, setting itself up as the advance 
guard, taking exactly the same position that 
they know better what is good for the work- 
ers than the workers know themselves, and 
that one of the things th&t is good for them 
is that they must be compelled to labor at any 
price that the advance guard may say at 
any kind of work they may determine, for 
any number of hours the advance guard may 
decide upon, and the powers of government 
are to be utilized to enforce that wiJ]—that 
is their policy. 

The American workingman wants nothing 
of that kind of dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; the American workingman wants 
nothing of that kind of obligatory labor; 
the American workingman wants nothing of 
either the political, the social or the eco- 
nomic conditions that have existed and still 
exist in Russia. We have worked out our 
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destiny far beyond that stage, and we are 
going to continue to work it out to the 
achievement of higher ideals, not by the will 
of an advance guard, no matter how just 
or right their position may be, but by the 
will of the majority themselves. The use 
of force, as some of these people are advo- 
cating, for the overthrow of our institutions 
we will not tolerate. Why, my friends, 
our institutions have been until recently the 
most completely democratic institutions in 
the world, and it is only recently that Great 
Britain has come up shoulder to shoulder 
with us. Our Declaratioa of Independence, 
while it declared as I have stated that “ gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,’’ did not give to all 
the people a voice in the affairs of state. 
The adoption of the Constitution did not 
give that right and that privilege. It was 
not until after sixty or seventy years of 
struggle that there came to the workers of 
our country practically universal manhood 
suffrage and every element in our country 
had at least the right to express its voice 
in determining how the affairs of state 
should be conducted. 


In Eastern Europe they had not reached 


that stage of development. The workers 
were not permitted to have a voice; the 
only method in which they could bring 
about a change was by the use of force. 
Force over there and force over here are two 
different propositions. The use of force to 
overthrow an autocracy may be the highest 
kind of patriotism, but the use of force to 
overthrow a democracy is treason to the 
masses of the people. We have the ballot; 
if we fail to use the ballot rightly the evil 
is our own, and those of us who can not be 
depended upon to vote right can not be de- 
pended upon to shoot right. And may I 
add that in making that statement I am 
not advocating either the attachment to 
any political party or the creation of any 
new political party. Our conditions here 
are very much different from conditions on 
the other side of the ocean. Over there 
there is a snug little island; the great ma- 
jority of their people are engaged in indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits. A sepa- 
rate party over there can, without having 
an accession from the intellectuals, become 
a majority party. That is not the case in 
our country. There are just as many people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, in pursuits 
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that do not lend themselves to organiza- 
tion as there are engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, and even if we were able to solidify 
all the wage workers of the country in a 
common mass, if the others were solidified 
against us we could not become a majority 
party, and any progress we might attempt 
to make would be retarded as a result of 
the partisan feeling engendered by virtue 
of the contest. And so we are in a position 
where we can, if we will, organize a sepa- 
rate party, or we can pursue the policy that 
has been pursued successfully so far, and 
that is to throw the weight of our sup- 
port, of our influence, to the individuals or 
to the parties that, for the time being, are 
willing to go along with our program. 

May I also, Mr. President, take the op- 
portunity of giving a word of advice in con- 
nection with another situation that has been 
tense throughout the country? The advice 
is given freely, honestly and earnestly; you 
may accept it or leave it as your own judg- 
ment tells you best. 

I have been very much interested in the 
Mooney case. I was requested by the Presi- 
dent when his commission went into the 
west to look into the Mooney case and re- 
port to him. We looked into the Mooney 
case, and in doing so we came to this con- 
clusion: That so far as the jury was con- 
cerned that passed upon the evidence pre- 


‘sented to it, it could come to no other con- 


clusion under its sworn duty than to con- 
vict Mooney; that so far as the judge was 
concerned who tried the case, and tried it 
with absolute fairness, he could not render 
any other decision. But there were some 
things existing in addition to that. At the 
time of the trial certain evidence had been 
given by certain individuals relative to the 
supposed activities of Mooney. It after- 
wards developed that one of the principal 
witnesses had written to a friend of his in 
Illinois, asking him to come to San Francisco 
and be prepared to testify that he had seen 
Oxman, the witness, at a given point at a 
given time, so as to testify the possibility of 
Oxman being at that point where he claimed 
to have secured the evidence. The Commis- 
sion was of the opinion that in view of that 
change in the evidence, in view of other 
changes that had taken place in the evi- 
dence from the date of trial, that Mooney 
ought to be given a new trial and his inno- 
cence or guilt decided upon‘the evidence as 
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it existed when this new evidence was pro- 
duced. At that time I had no fixed opinions 
as to the guilt or the innocence of Mooney. 
With me it was not a question of whether 
Mooney was innocent or guilty, but a 
question of securing a fair trial for him under 
the existing circumstances. Every effort 
that the national administration was able 
to put forth was put forth for the purpose 
of trying to secure that new trial, and we are 
not through with it yet. We are still 
working on it. 

But that is not the particular phase’ of 
the situation that I wanted to advise you 
about. I am simply stating these facts as 
preliminary to what is to follow. There 
has been carried on throughout the coun- 
try a nation-wide agitation for a universal 
strike as a protest against the conviction 
of Mooney. My friends, do you realize just 
what that action means to the masses of the 
people? Do you understand fully—and most 
of you do—the struggle that has taken 
place in order that trials may take place, 
where people are accused, with the accused 
having the opportunity of meeting the wit- 
nesses and the jury face to face, and the 
jury having the opportunity of witnessing 
the manner in which the witnesses give 
their testimony? That change in the es- 
tablishment of the jury system was not 
brought about for the purpose of protecting 
the monarch or protecting the nobility; it 
has not been principally essential for the 
men of great wealth. They have usually 
been in a position to protect themselves. 
The jury system was brought into exist- 
ence for the purpose of protecting poor 
devils like you and me from the influence 
and the power of the other fellow. It may 
occasionally miscarry; occasionally an in- 
justice or a wrong may be done, but in the 
great bulk of cases justice is meted out 
through the jury system. 

Neither you nor I, no one in the labor 
movement, no one who belongs to the great 
masses of our people can afford to under- 
take to try Mooney by the process of a 
strike. If he is to be tried he should be 
tried by a jury that can meet him face 
to face and meet the witnesses face to 
face and be able to digest the evidence as 
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it comes out, bit by bit. Very few of us 
have had an opportunity of examining the 
evidence in the Mooney case, very few of 
us know anything more about the Mooney 
case than simply that which is connected 
with Oxman, one of the principal witnesses, 
and yet it is proposed that every working 
man in the country, whether he has informa- 
tion concerning the Mooney case or not, 
shall become a juror and at the same time 
that he became a juror shall] enter into a 
strike to bring about a change. What in- 
fluence will it have? The man who under our 
laws can pardon him or liberate him from 
prison is not under the jurisdiction of the 
voters of any other part of the country 
than that of California. And I don’t know 
but that, even though there may be a mis- 
carriage of justice there, that it is a wise 
thing in this case. The further you get 
the responsible officers removed from the 
electorates the less influence the electorate 
has with those responsible officers, and while 
the responsible officers may occasionally 
pursue a course that is not acceptable to 
the multitude, it is better that they should 
be close to the multitude, close to the 
electorate than that they should be far re- 
moved, as would be the case if the responsi- 
bility rested with the federal official in- 
stead of with the state or local official. 

My friends, we in this country have been 
moving on by the evolutionary processes, 
the taking hold of the problems that con- 
fronted us, holding fast to that which ex- 
perience demonstrates to be good, letting 
loose of those things that experience demon- 
strates to be bad. It is the safest method, 
the surest method. Revolutionary processes 
may move us forward rapidly for a brief 
period. On the other hand, the chances are 
that when a revolution takes place no 
one will be able to determine where it will 
end. That has been true with nearly all 
the revolutions of the world, and the policy 
that has been pursued by the American 
labor movement—to go forward by evolu- 
tionary processes, making sure of its foot- 
hold with every step that it takes, so that 
there will be no step backward—is the 
surest and best process for the achievement 
of the ideals of mankind. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carpenters 
Frank Duffy.—Thirty-one locals have been added 
to our organization. We have had 383 ‘deaths 
resulting in an expenditure of $59,875.55. 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef —Thirteen new members have been 
added to our organization. We have had 5 deaths 
resulting in an expenditure of $750. A strike has 
been in progress 6 weeks in Rockford, Illinois, the 
object of which is to reduce hours of work, increase 
wages, and gain recognition of the union. Our 
Minneapolis branch has gained an increase in wages 
of 5 cents per hour; our Chicago branch has secured 
abolition of piecework, reduction of hours to 44 per 
week, and an increase in wages. State of employ- 
ment is fair. 

Clerks, Railway 


Chas. M. Owens.—Eighty-one locals haveYbeen 
formed, thus adding 17,746 new members to,our 


organization. 
Draftsmen 


Anthony T. Oliver.—A local has been formed in 
Yorktown, Virginia, and Balboa Canal Zone, thus 
adding 277 new members to our organization. State 
of employment is very good. 


Engineers, Marine 


Geo. A. Grubb.—Our members are on strike at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, against reduction in 
wage scale. State of employment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—A local has been formed in 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; La Junta, Colorado, and 
Pendleton, Oregon, thus adding 180 members to our 
organization. State of employment is fair. Strike 
of our Local Union No. 114, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, resulted in the members obtaining the 
eight-hour day and about 10 per cent increase in 
wages. Eighty-four unionists and four non-union- 
ists have been on strike for 7 weeks in Galveston, 
Texas, for recognition of the union, and the contro- 
versy is still pending. 


Lithographers 
James M. O’ Connor.—We have had 5 deaths 
resulting in an expenditure of $1,700; we have cared 
for 101 sick and disabled and 191 unemployed mem- 
bers, the former at an expenditure of $1,203 and the 
latter at an expenditure of $574.50. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


M. D. Tenniswood.—A new local has been‘formed 
in Montreal, Canada. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—A new local has been formed in 
Stone Mountain, Georgia, thus adding 200 members 
to our organization. As a result of strike lasting 
four days in Gray, Pennsylvania, 15 union members 
secured an increase in wages. State of employment 
is fair. A large number of our locals have secured 
increases from]15 to 20 per cent during the month 
benefiting about 1,500 members. 


Stonecutters 


Joseph Blasey.—We have had 10 deaths resulting 
in an expenditure of $1,250. 


Teachers 


Chas. B. Stillman.—Sixteen new locals have been 
formed, thus adding 903 members to our organiza- 
tion. The locals were formed in Minneapolis; Deni- 
son, Austin, Galveston and San Antonio, Texas; 
San Francisco, Fresno and Benicia, California; 
Illinois; Oklahoma; Boston, Massachusetts; Vir- 
ginia; Mississippi; New York; and Indiana. For 
the next school year wages have been increased 
about 20 per cent. 


Telegraphers, Commercial 


S. J. Konenkamp.—Six hundred members have 
been added to our organization. We have had one 
death, resulting in an expenditure of $300. 


Transferrers, Steel Plate 


J. A. McCaskie.—State of employment is good. 
Twenty-five of our members have received an in- 
crease in wages of 10 per cent. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

One laundry signed new contract raising minimum 
from $9 to $11 per week. Street carmen of Fort 
Smith secured increase of 8 cents per hour. Em- 
ployment is steady in the building trades. Freight 
handlers of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, have organized. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco —John O. Walsh: 
Members of Cemetery Union No. 10634 after 
being on strike 5 weeks have returned to work at 
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scale of $5 per day. Pastemakers secured shorter 

workday ; also bakers and drivers secured an in- 

crease in wages. Pile drivers are on strike for 

increase in wages. Picture-frame workers have 
i Employment is steady. 

San Pedro.—J. 1. Van Zandt: 

Clerks, teamsters, chauffeurs, and culinary work- 
ers have received better wages and hours. Local of 
the metal trades has been formed. Employment is 
steady. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Carpenters have gained an increase of $1 per day. 
By agreement hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers raised their scale $1 per day; also teamsters 
gained an increase of 50 cents per day. Teamsters, 
hodcarriers, building and common laborers, painters, 
plumbers, and sheet metal workers have organized 
at Tulare, California. Employment is steady. 


COLORADO 


Denver —Earl R. Hoage: 

Cooks’ Union No. 18 and Waiters and Waitresses’ 
Union No. 14 have established the eight-hour day 
as a result of conference with Hotel and Restaurant 
Keepers’ Association. Piano and organ workers, 
milk wagon drivers and macaroni workers have 
organized ; drug clerks have reorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Bakery and laundry workers are 
rapidly gaining in membership. 

Denver. —R. D. Jackson: 

Employes 21 years of age and over receiving less 
than 423 cents per hour in packing plants gained 
an increase in wages through arbitration. City 
passed an ordinance increasing wages of labor 50 
cents per day. Employment is steady. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain. —John F. Quinn: 

As a result of the efforts of their unions carpenters 
increased wages from 65 cents to 70 cents per hour; 
bricklayers from 75 cents to 80 cents per hour, and 
painters from 55 cents to 60 cents per hour. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—W. R. Robbins: 
Railway clerks, structural iron workers and chauf- 
feurs have organized. Employment is steady. 


“GEORGIA 


Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Carpenters secured contracts with Builders’ 
League at a minimum of 65 cents per hour; building 
laborers’ minimum scale is 31 cents per hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

IDAHO 

Rexburg.—O. S. Lee: 

Carpenters secured an advance of 50 cents per 
day. Employment is fair. Brick masons and 
plasterers have organized. 

Wallace.—W. A. Smith: 

Mines have granted an increase of 50 cents per 
day throughout the district. Railway clerks, main- 
tenance of way employes and electricians have 

, and mine, mill and smeltermen have 
gained remarkably in membership. Employment 
is steady. 
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ILLINOIS 


Elgin. —A. B. Winnie: 

Local of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America has been 
formed. Employment is steady. 

Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 

Employes of a local boiler company secured six- 
day week. Employment is steady. 

La Salle-—James P. Trench: 

Laborers have been on strike since April 1. 

Macomb.—Ora L. Hebble: 

As a result of agreement bricklayers and car- 
penters secured an increase in wages. Employment 
is steady. Teamsters and chauffeurs organized 
with membership of 20; hodcarriers and common 
laborers also organized with a membership of 16. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Team drivers have secured an advance of $5 per 
week. Minimum law for school teachers has been 
passed by the legislature. 

Pana.—C. H. Pierson: 

A local of the International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers has been formed in Vandalia, Illinois, with 
a membership of 102; the old scale of wage was 15 
to 35 cents per hour, and at the present time they 
are on strike for from 35 to 55 cents per hour. 

Springfield —D. 1. Goble: 

All crafts employed by shipbuilding company at 
Orange, Texas, and Pascagoula, Mississippi, enjoy 
union shop and observance of Macy award, and also 
received back pay. Electricians at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, secured an increase of $1 per day for 
day men, $12.50 per month for monthly men, 
forty-five-hour week with full pay, time and one- 
half and double time for overtime and holidays. 
Firemen of Nashville, Tennessee, have been granted 
two-platoon system. Electrical workers have or- 
ganized and railroad locals have been formed at 
Covington, Kentucky, and Memphis, Tennessee; 
also telephone operators have organized at Atlanta, 
Georgia. There are very few unemployed workers. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 
Upholsterers have organized. Employment is 
steady. 


Evansville —*A. G. Eltonhead: 

Printers, pressmen and bookbinders secured better 
conditions by agreement. A local merchant adver- 
tises that union labeled goods can be purchased at 
his establishment. Button workers and common 
laborers of Rockport, Indiana, have organized as 
well as street carmen of Evansville. Employment 
is steady. 

Evansville-—Fred Hohenberger: 

Soda-water bottlers’ drivers, members of Cereal 
Beverage and Soft Drink Workers’ Union No. 153, 
signed an agreement for one year which granted an 
increase of $1 per week. City laborers and 
upholsterers have organized. Employment is 
steady. ‘ 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
been formed; retail dlerks and boot and shoe workers 
have organized. Employment is fair. 
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The Perfect Oil for CooKing and Salads 


Thousands of experienced cooks say Mazola is the best 
for deep frying, sauteing, shortening and salad dressing. 
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Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Electricians and plumbers as a result of organiza- 
tion secured the eight-hour day with an increased 
wage scale. All crafts are steadily employed. 

Petersburg.—James Pierson: 

Painters have gained an increase in wages of 15 
cents per hour. Employment is fair. 

Terre Haute.—T. N. Taylor: 

All building trades received from 5 to 15 cents 
per hour increase. Painters, who were on strike 30 
days, received an increase in wages from 60 to 75 
cents per hour. Laundry workers, confectionery 
workers, and coke workers have organized. Employ- 
ment is fair. 


IOWA 


Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

As a result of strike lasting six weeks metal 
polishers secured an increase in wages. Federal 
bakery has opened with union bakers who use the 
label. State law has been passed making “labor 
not a commodity or article of commerce.”’ Local 
of iron shipbuilders has been formed. Employment 
is steady. 

Fort Madison.—B. M. Slutz: 

‘Local of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters has been formed. Employment is steady. 
Teamsters have increased wages to $8 per day. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Lathers have organized; also plasterers, brick 
and stone masons’ local hasbeen formed. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City —W. N. Tate: 

Musicians, teamsters, electricians and retail clerks 
have organized. Employment is fair. 

Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Cement Workers’ Local No. 16489 has been 
formed and stationary firemen and retail clerks have 
organized; also stationary firemen of Frontenac and 
— Kansas, have organized. Employment is 

air. 

Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

Local of the International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union has been formed and 
the wage for building laborers is now $4 and $5 per 
day. Employment is fairly steady. Local No. 61, 
oil field, gas well and refinery workers, has been 
formed with a membership of about 200, and is still 
growing. 

Neodesha.—E. P. Reddick: 

City Central Body has been formed; strain and 
pipe fitters and retail clerks have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Parsons.—F. H. Callaway: 

Local of the International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America has been 
formed. ‘Teamsters have added about 20 members 
to their organization. A signed agreement has been 
secured with excavation contractors with an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 

Pittsburg. —Chas. Hamlin: 

Garage workers have been on strike since April 23 
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to obtain recognition of the union. Employment 


is fair. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Painters secured an advance of 50 cents per day 
without trouble. Employment is fair. 

Portland.—E. H. Sylvester: 

As a result of strike painters secured gain from 
55 cents per hour minimum to 75 cents. Fish 
handlers have formed a union with a membership 


of 50. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River.—Frank Riley: 

Textile workers received 15 per cent increase in 
wages. Employment is steady. 

Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Eight-hour law for women and children has been 
passed. Gas workers of this city have organized, 
and Central Labor Union has been formed in Clinton. 
Employment is steady. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—Geo. F. Chase: 

Members of carpenters’ local are still on strike. 
Governor has signed bill granting equal pay for men 
and women. Bricklayers advanced scale to 85 
cents per hour; carpenters increased wages from 
55 to 65 cents per hour; molders secured an advance 
of 5 to 10 cents per hour; also labor an advance of 
5 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 

Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

Girl telephone operators have organized. Trades 
and Labor Council affiliated with Chamber of Com- 
merce and three labor representatives are on the 
Industrial Committee. 

Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

Electrical workers, sheet metal workers, railroad 
stationary firemen and teamsters have organized; 
plasterers have reorganized. As a result of strike 
plumbers now receive a scale of 75 cents per hour, 
and carpenters a scale of 60 cents per hour. Rail- 
road employes’ difficulty has been settled. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Telephone girls and hodcarriers have organized. 
Federal Labor Union has established a wage of 574 


cents per hour, 8 hours, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sundays with local con- 
struction company. There is a demand for help. 


MINNESOTA 


Fairbault—Ed. M. Kuehl: 

Flour mill workers have organized. Employment 
is steady. 

St. Paul.—Robert Earl: 

Building laborers have increased their member- 
ship from 20 to over 900. Our label league is secur- 
ing excellent results. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg —R. C. White: 

A local of mill workers and a Federal Labor Union 
have been formed at Sumrall and Lumberton, 
Mississippi. An active union label campaign is 
being carried on in nearly all locals. Union labor 
is being employed in large numbers. Fire fighters, 
retail clerks, colored carpenters and joiners, painters 
and decorators have organized. Employment is 
steady. - 

Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

The Ministers’ Association is affiliated with our 
Central Body. Through the efforts put forth by 
our Central Body city ordinance of standard weights 
and measures has been passed; ordinance also pro- 
vides for the appointment of an inspector. Brick- 
layers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 

Local of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers has been 
formed. Employment is steady. 

Meridian.—Grace Spille: 

Retail clerks are rapidly increasing in member- 
ship. Employment is fair. 


MISSOURI 


Sedalia.—Ed. Mullaley: 

Painters secured an increase of 15 per cent and 
the work week consists of 44 hours. Carpenters’ 
Local No. 1792 increased wages from 65 cents to 
75 cents per hour. Workmen’s Compensation law 
has been passed. Telephone operators and retail 
clerks have organized. Special committee from 
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Sedalia Federation of Labor is arranging for trade 
union booth at Missouri State Fair. Employment 


“— NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—C. M. McCargal: 

Law has been passed regulating private employ- 
ment offices. Employment is steady. 

North Platte —R..L,. Cantlin: 

Plumbers and electrical workers have organized. 
Employment is steady. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hoboken. —Leonard Spanburgh: 

Firemen and engineers in the packing industry 
secured an increase in wages—$4 a week for the 
latter and $2 a week for the former. Employment 
is steady. 

Wharton.—A. F. Lindermann: 

Wharton Miners’ Union No. 268 secured the 
passage of a mine law which is the first protection 
miners of New Jersey have ever had. 

Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Painters increased wage scale to $5 per day with- 
out trouble; carpenters increased wages from 60 to 
70 cents per hour after a short strike. Employment 


is fair. 
NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

As a result of strike lasting 3 days printers in- 
creased wages $5 per week. Building trades are 
on strike for increased wages and better conditions. 
Journeymen tailors have added 70 members to their 
organization. We have established a trade journal. 

Cohoes.—Anthony J. Couch: 

Iron Molders’ Local No. 108 of Troy, New York, 
are on strike for 8 hours and scale of $5.75 per day. 
Members of local of the International Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers are on strike against 
reduction in wage. 

Corning.—E. H. Painter: 

Carpenters secured an increase of 10 cents per 
hour, and masons an increase of 15 cents per hcur; 
also painters secured an increase from 45 to 50 cents 
per hour to 50 and 55 cents. All work 8 hours. 
Employment is fair. 

Hornell._—J. P. McElroy: 

As a result of strike lasting 7 weeks textile workers 
shortened hours and- advanced wages. Molders, 
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coremakers and foundry employes are on strike for 
the eight-hour day. Meatcutters have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Horseheads.—Clifford B. McCallum: 

Twenty-four hundred machinists are on strike. 

Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

Increase in wages has been granted to paper- 
makers. Pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers are 
on strike to secure better wages. All stores handle 
union made : 


OHIO 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Tailors are reorganizing. Furnace molders re- 
ceived 5 per cent advance after strike lasting 2 
months. Machinery molders are on strike; some 
shops have settled, but others are still holding out. 
Employment is steady. 

Alliance-—Thomas Nichols: 

Local No. 530, Amalgamated Meatcutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America; has been 
Senet with a membership of 18. Employment is 
air. 

Circleville-—Chas. Miller: 

Bakers, taxi drivers and butchers have organized. 
Employment is steady. Wages, hours and condi- 
tions are good. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Piano workers have organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Dayton.—Grant Fink: 

Carpenters increased scale from 70 cents per hour 
to 75 cents; bricklayers from 82} cents to 90 cents; 
painters from 55 cents to 65 cents; portable engi- 
neers from 70 to 75 cents; sheet metal workers from 
62} to 75 cents; electrical workers from 62}, which 
was under an old agreement, to 80 cents; building 
laborers from 45 cents and hodcarriers from 50 cents 
to 60 cents, for both laborers and hodcarriers; 
lathers from $3.75 per thousand on wood lath to 
$4.25 per thousand with a day rate on metal lath of 
80 cents per hour. All crafts have the eight-hour 
day and Saturday half-holiday, and nearly all re- 
ceive double time for overtime. Iron and brass 
molders received an increase to $5.75 per day of 
8 hours; the old scale was $5.60 per day of 9 hours. 
Structural Iron Workers’ Local No. 290 and Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs’ Local No. 447 have been 
formed. Employment is steady. 

Lima.—W. J. Redmond: 

Local of the International Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and Railway Shop 
Laborers has been formed. 

Mansfield.—Emil Aderman: 

As a result of strike lasting 5 weeks carpenters 

a minimum wage of 75 cents per hour, 
painters 65 cents, paperhangers 70 cents and 90 
cents for stage work above 35 feet high and recog- 
nition of the union. Building Trades Council has 
been formed. Employment is steady in the build- 
ing trades. 

Tiffin.—Chas. H. Trimmer: 

May 1 carpenters secured 10 per cent increase in 
wages. Local of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and Railway Shop 
oe has been formed. Employment is very 
good. 
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KEEN KUTTER 
Chisels 


last longer 


KEEN KUTTER chisel blades are 
made from the highest grade crucible 
steel. Blade in one piece without weld. 


KEEN KUTTER chisel blades are 
uniformly tempered, sharpened and ex- 
pertly whetted on an oil stone by hand, 
to get a perfect cutting edge. The blades 
can be resharpened over and over again 
and keep their original efficiency for years. 
The last inch of the blade is as good as 
the first. A heavily reinforced shoulder 
greatly strengthens the socket and makes 
it withstand the severest usage. 


And the same sort of rugged, long- 
lived quality can be obtained in every tool 
you buy if you insist on KEEN 
KUTTER tools and look for the 
KEEN KUTTER trade-mark. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 





“The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten.”’ 


—E. C. Simmons. 
Trade Mark Registered. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Bart'esville—C. W. Couzins: 

International Alliance of Theatrical and Stage 
Employes’ agreement has been signed by picture 
show managers. Employment is steady. State 
compensation law has been passed. Labor bureau 
is financed by Trades Council. Two non-union 
plants posted reduction of wage to take effect 
April 1; the workers therefore struck and organized 
into two locals of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, and as a result the com- 
pany has agreed to recognize the union and sign 
working agreements. Zinc Smeltermen’s Union 
No. 132 obtained an agreement with the National 
Zirtt’ Company of this city. 

Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Carpenters have organized at Wynona, Okla- 
homa. Employment is steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver Falls.—G. J. Genung: 

Carpenters of Beaver Valley have been on strike 
since May 1 for an increase in wages. Employ- 
ment is fair. 

Johnstown.—Thomas J. Conboy; 

Federal Labor Union has been formed. 

Lancaster.—Milton G. Evans: 

Building Trades Council has been formed; also 
railroad clerks and freight handlers have organized. 
The demand and sale of union labeled goods is ever 
on the increase. 

Ridgway.—F. C. Kilhoffer: 

Carpenters secured an increase of 7} cents per 
hour, thus augmenting their scale to 67} cents. 
Employment is fair. 

Washington.—E. M. Allman: 

Through the efforts of their union, employes of 
a local tube company have been granted the 8-hour 
day. Union Label League has been established. 
Employment is fair. 

Waynesboro.—Chas. C. Hayes: 

A strike is on at a local shop to reinstate com- 
mittee. Employment is fair. 

Wilkes- Barre.—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Soft drink bottlers have organized into the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ 
Union, with an increase in wages, shorter workday 
and better conditions. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Beginning May 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920, scale of 
the bricklayers will be 85 cents per hour. City 
firemen, who are organized, were granted two- 
platoon system. Building trades council has been 
formed; also federal labor union. Employment is 
fairly steady. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

An amendment has been made to the compensa- 
tion law increasing weekly payments for injuries. 
There was an attempt by unorganized workers to 
secure better conditions in mills around Providence, 
but this effort failed; however, as a result of be- 
coming affiliated with the United Textile Workers 
of America, redress and settlement were secured. 
Local of woolen spinners, also of woolen and worsted 
dresses tenders have been formed. Employment is 


fair. 
TENNESSEE 


Nashville —W. C. Birthright: 

_Bakers secured better contract and working con- 
ditions. Sheet metal workers secured increase of 
$2 per day of 8 hours. Laundry Workers’ Local 
No. 190 and Building Custodians’ Local No. 16581 
have been formed. Employment is fair. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—Joe Amstead: 

The majority of the contractors granted painters 
scale of $6. Union label campaign has been inaug- 
urated. Teachers have organized. Employment 
is fair. 

Austin.—D. S. Harper: 

Mexican Federal Labor Union No. 16493 has been 
formed, also bakers’ union; and teachers have 
organized. Millmen are locked out and painters 
have been on strike since May 1; however, some 
of the employers have signed the new wage scale. 

Dallas.—S. C. Tucker: 

Flour Mill Employes’ Local No. 261 has been 
formed, and retail grocery clerks have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Houston.—Neal Culley: 

School teachers and street and bridge men have 
organized. Employment is steady. 

San Antonio.—F. Hopkins: 

Our label league is actively engaged in establish- 
ing union labeled products. Conditions in this 
vicinity are very fair. School teachers have organ- 
ized. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Labor elected 3 city commissioners. Some of 
the concrete workers secured a scale of 50 cents an 
hour and the eight-hour day. Employment is 
steady in the building trades. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—H. W. Beckett: 
As a result of strike lasting 4 days Carpenters’ 
Local Union No. 450 secured an increase in wages 
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from $6 to $7 per day of 8 hours. Local union of 
teachers has been formed with a membership of 126. 


VERMONT 


Barre.—Henry C. Ledyard: ; 

In March 350 quarry workers at Marblehead, 
Ohio, and 128 workers of the same craft at Kelly’s 
Island organized. As a result of strike and decision 
of War Labor Board wages were increased 2 cents 
per hour, hours reduced from 10 to 9, time and one- 
half for overtime was secured, and Sunday is to be 
kept free from labor. Also in April 100 quarry 
workers organized at St. Cloud, and recognition of 
the union has been gained. There is a lockout at 
Sweets Corner, Nova Scotia. 

Montpelier.—C. H. Reagan: 

Telephone employes were on strike about a week 
and as a result girl employes received an increase of 
an average of $2.50 per week, and the men received 
624 cents per day increase. Employment i is steady. 
Machinists in Barre are on strike for higher wages. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—Wilbert Pilon: 

Woman Union Card and Label League has been 
formed, and stage drivers have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Seattle —Wm. H. Reid: 

Building trades gained a substantial wage increase 
and five-day week. City ordinance has been passed 
granting basic eight-and-one-half-hour day to mu- 
nicipal street car employes. Employment is steady. 

Tacoma.—A. L. Dickson: 

Dyers and cleaners have organized. Painters 
secured an increase in wages; also candy workers 
have received an increase of 25 cents per day. 
Employment is fair. 

Yakima.—A. R. Garden: 

Local No. 58, International Hodcarriers, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
has been formed. Electricians secured an in- 
i in wages and 44-hour week. Employment is 
air. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis.—James H. Cox: 

Local No. 104, International Union of Timber 
Workers, has been formed at Glady, West Virginia. 
There is a good demand for all kinds of common 
labor. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

As a result of the efforts of chauffeurs’ local city 
passed ordinance regulating traffic. Fort Neal 
Lodge No. 22 has been formed. 


Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Nearly any article that one desires can be pur- 
chased in this city with the union label on it. 

Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse: 

Local of firemen at Steubenville, Ohio, has been 


formed. 
WISCONSIN 


Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Federal Labor Union has been formed. 

La Crosse.—R. G. Knutson: 

Expressmen’s division of railway clerks and 
station employes’ lodge, No. 2084, have been formed. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Local No. 416 secured an 
increase of 10 cents per hour and Saturday half- 
holiday the year round. Electrical Workers’ Local 
No. 125 secured an increase of 10 cents per hour 
and a union shop agreement. Plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ Local No. 31 secured an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. Barbers’ Local No. 21 secured increase 
of $2 per week; percentage of 50 per cent over $25 
per week has been raised to 60 per cent over $30 
per week taken in at the chair. Molders’ Local 
No. 343 went on strike May 5 for an eight-hour day 
and wage scale of 72} cents per hour. A local 
merchant has put in a full line of union labeled 
collars. 

Fond du Lac.—Peter J. Karl: 

Plumbers secured an increase in wages from 624 
cents per hour to 75 cents; also carpenters secured 
an increase in wages-from 52 cents to 65 cents per 
hour. Cooperative store, which was opened last 
February, is meeting with marked success. Local 
of the United Garment Workers of America, and a 
local of the Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America have been formed. 
Employment is steady. 

Wausau.—Otto Sabatke: 

Local of bakery and confectionery workers has 
been formed. A few locals have reduced their 
hours of labor. Employment is steady. 

CANADA 

Kingston.—Wm. Baxter: 

Metal Trades Council, including blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, machinists, patternmakers, electri- 
cians, Federal Labor Union No. 15959, and molders’ 
union are on strike for forty-four-hour week and an 
jncrease in wages. 

Sarnia, Ont.—H. Steel: 

Federal Labor Union has been formed and car- 
penters have organized. Employment is fair. 

CANAL ZONE 

Cristobal.—Frank Wm. Hallin: 

Local No. 1009, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, has secufed the 8-hour day. Several 
maintenance of. way locals have been organized. 





